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More than six times as many men of your 
age will die of lung cancer this year as died 
in 1933, according to official reports. Though 
our research scientists are making every ef- 
fort to. discover the reason for this increase, 
they still don’t know the answer. 

They do know, however, that the lives of 
over half of those who will develop lung can- 
cer can be saved ...if they get proper treat- 
ment while the disease is still in the silent 
stage, before any symptoms have appeared. 


That is why we urge you to have a chest X-ray 
every six months when you have your regular 
health check-up...no matter how well you 
may feel. Since only an X-rdy can detect the 
“silent shadow” in its earliest stages, it is 
your best insurance against death from lung 
cancer. 

For more detailed information about this 
or any other form of cancer, call our nearest 
office or simply address your letter to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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— READERS SAY 
The funds ™ 


I... can't congratulate you on 
“Which Mutual Fund?” 

To be sure there are, as in every 
business, merchandisers and there are 
poor managements; but many good 
Funds have consistently done better 
than your so-called well-informed in- 
vestor with adequate means. . . . 

—J. B. McDowE 1, 
Spokane, Washington. 


i 
| 
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Yours was the best presentation we 
have had on mutual funds over the 
past several years. .. . 

—JEROME B. CoHEN, 
Asst. Professor of Economics, 
City College of New York. 


The article states that probably no 
Mutual Fund will ever do as well as a 
well-informed investor with adequate 
means .. . how many people out of our 
population could we find well-informed 
plus the necessary funds? 

—Harvey W. MurpHey, 
First Investors Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Forses now has a circulation of 
130,000.—Eb. 


Your article impresses us as one of 
the best statistical presentations of mu- 
tual ‘funds we have studied. However, 
it is our opinion the basic thinking... . 
founded as it is only on statistics . . . 
is misleading . . . limitations of the 
comparative method must be recog- 
nized, if conclusions are to have valid- 
ity. —Kart D. Petr, president, 

Knickerbocker Shares, Inc., N. Y. 


You have tackled a difficult job very 
intelligently in your discussion of 
“Which Mutual Fund?” and we sin- 
cerely compliment you on the careful 
thought that has gone into its prepa- 
ration. ... 

—HERBERT R. ANDERSON, president, 


Your “Which Mutual Fund?” is the 
greatest help in picking Mutuals to fit 
your own particular circumstances, ob- 
jectives and temperament that I have 
ever come across, and I have read 
everything about Mutuals that I could 
lay my hands on. 

—THomas VAN BuneNn, SR., 
Gloversville, New York. 


Abominable style? 


Why not leave out 90% of the surplus 
adjectives . . . for me most of the ma- 
terial contained in your special articles 
is going to waste because of the maga- 
zine’s abominable style. . . . 

—R. D. KEttosce, 
Short Hills, N. J. 


. . . I find Forses rich in reader in- 





Distributors Group, Inc., N. Y. . 


terest, well written and carefully edited. 
If I were given the assignment as a 
consulting editor to criticize it con- 
structively, I should have difficulty in 
making suggestions for its improve- 
ment. 

[I am] an ex-newspaperman and 
business paper editor who has spent 
more than 30 years behind editorial 
desks. —G. Haines TRIMMINGHAM, 

Miami, Fla. 


Managerial perquisites 


Members of the management group 
feel they have to be given many shares, 
or options for many, many shares... . 
Where rights to buy stock at 85% of 
market value are guaranteed for 5-10 
years, I feel that’s taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the small stockholder. 

Taking their cue from management, 
the labor unions have been milking cor- 
porations. But management is bleeding 
them, too. —Joun R. Oswatt, 

Bradenton, Fla. 


Long-term union contracts 


I see no worthwhile advantages to 
management in the long-term union 
contract that are not available to it in 
the usual one-year agreement. So long 
as we are dealing with a “political 
entity,” the long-term agreement will 
have to be treated as a “living docu- 
ment.”... . 

I am concerned over . . . a provision 
whereby several million U. S. voters are 
relieved of any direct concern with 
what might happen to the cost of 
living. —Morse DELLPLAW, 

President, The Welsbach Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Deep study 


On page 12 of Fores for May 15, 
1953, you have Humble Oil reaching 
down 83,000 feet for oil. This is a long 
reach even for that capable group... . 

—Frep V. Dovtrt, 
Canton, N. C. 


Mr. Doutt’s doubt is justified. The 
erroneous extra zero was not caught 
and removed until several thousand of 
the May 15 issue were off press.—Ep. 


Henry vs. Hancock 

I protest against use of expression 
“John Henry” on page 5 of your April 1 
issue. “John Hancock” in bold clear 
letters was at top of list of signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. . . . 
Afterwards whenever a man signed an 
important document the signature was 
frequently referred to as his “John 
Hancock.” .. . 

Then some changed the expression to 
“John Henry” which is drab and of 
little significance but is now used as 
commonly as “John Hancock.” 

—CREIGHTON W. Wuirinc, 

. Evanston, Ill. 

















TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Russia's practices don't back up to its 
peace protestatiens. 


We favor President Eisenhower’s rather 
than Premier Churchill’s attitude. 


Let’s continue to keep our powder dry! 


Teddy Roosevelt's injunction is timely 
today: “Speak softly, but carry a big 
stick.” 


Don’t prematurely spend talked-of tax 
reductions. 


Our Christmas stockings may contain 
no such present. 


Big event: Release of Newspaperman 
Oatis. 


Decontrol hasn’t sent prices out of 
control. 


1953 so far has done reasonably well. 


“7,105,000 Work For Federal, State, 
Local Governments.” Work? 


Do not steel wages already compare 
favorably with the pay in other in- 
dustries? 


Boost them, and how many other 
strikes will be incited? 


Too many oversea people are biting 
the hand that has been feeding them. 


But we must be guided by farsighted 
commonsense, not by anger. 


Employment holds up impressively. 


Avoid indulging in fears of a slump 
this year. 


Most stocks today offer a satisfactory 


income yield. 
The trend in bonds is lower. 


We favor carefully-regulated buying of 
securities on instalment. 


Happily, cost-of-living inflation has 
halted. 

“If Patrick Henry thought taxation 
without representation was bad, he 
should see it with representation!”— 
Submitted by John R. Oswalt. 


Savings are entitled to a reasonable 
wage. 


Denied it, they know how to strike, 
weakening our national wellbeing. 


—B. C. F. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Summer is icumen in... 


Crry autruorities in Jal, New Mexico, 
believe in making their traffic signs 
pointed. Instead of the conventional 
“Slow—School Zone” warning, for ex- 
ample, their sign cautioned, “School 
Zone—Don’t Kill a Child.” But at 
least one pupil proved himself quite 
capable of caring for himself. In bold 
childish letters he added, “Wait for a 
teacher.” : 

The implication was inescapable: 
since someone will be run over anyhow, 
rather you than I. It is a problem fac- 
ing business men every day. And do 
what, they will, some are still regularly 
run over every year. And stoically they 
resign themselves to their seasonal 
slumps. 

Summer, traditionally the period 
when business reaches its nadir, is now 
rapidly approaching. And many busi- 
ness men are tightening their belts for 


the long pull until the fall pickup. 


.. - Lhude sing Cucu-cula! 


Still there are enterprises, paced by 
the thermometer, which thrive under 
the hottest summer suns. For soft 
drink makers, parched throats mean 
juicy earnings. In the Septembér quar- 
ter, for example, Coca-Cola regularly 
more than doubles its net over the slow 
March period. Last year the take 
jumped from 96c a share to $2.82. And 
although the summer was a particularly 
hot one, the increase was not out of line 
with earlier years. Under its previous 
management, more marginal Pepsi-Cola 
often began and ended the year not 
with a bang but a whimper. Deficits in 
both periods were not uncommon. 


Groweth sed, 


Companies which supply cans, e.g. 
Continental and American Can, have a 
mixed seasonal market. But heavy bev- 
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erage demands in summer, followed 
by ripening northern crops, places the 
earnings burden on the final two quar. 
ters. And Continental’s seasonal pat- 
tern will be further accented if its foray 
into canned soft drinks is successful, 
Anti-freeze helps fill some winter slack, 
but does not compare with beer. Even 
Florida’s December-to-March orange 
crop and the Maine fish catch of late 
spring and early summer do not bring 
earnings up to last-half par. 

Capitalizers on kiddie-cones are an- 
other heat-happy group. The faster 
the ice cream melts, the mellower the 
profits therefrom. For Pet Milk, the 
third quarter is not only the biggest, 
but has accounted for as much as 
102% of the year’s net. 


... and bloweth Carrier 


Wall Street’s latest fad, air condition- 
ing, is an additional prosperer. One 
contributing factor is the upswing in 
building that occurs during the balmy 
months. But more important is a psy- 
chological factor: people generally do 
not adhere to the stitch-in-time phi- 
losophy. Now, with the home market 
assuming even greater importance, sea- 
sonal swings promise to become even 
more pronounced. Unlike ice-cream 
makers, air-conditioner manufacturers 
cannot merely turn on a churn and 
have a stock of machines. Conse 
quently, managements look over the 
potential market during the off season, 
produce the number of units they ex- 
pect to sell, and then cross their fingers. 
In 1951, the industry was burdened 
with a heavy carryover. Last year the 
supply disappeared long before the tor- 
rid summer had run its course. 

This year the air-conditioning indus- 
try is already off to a fast start. Cloud 
Wampler, optimistic president of in- 
dustry leading Carrier, reports bookings 
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the present new management. 


years. 


Name 


Lube Job for Texaco—the number 4 oil major has been written up less than 
any other big petroleum outfit. Forses gives the inside story up to and including 


Rights and Warrants—what they are and how to evaluate them. 
Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 6-1 
I enclose: CT $5 for 1 year of Forses, [ $10 for 8 full 
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Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc compounds help pro- 
duce better vitreous enamels and glazes. 


Because they serve in creating porcelain enamel 
that is perfectly wedded to cast iron — applies 
easily and efficiently — Eagle-Picher Lead and 
Zinc compounds provide definite production 
economies. Because they promote finishes of ex- 
ceptional luster — combining beauty and lasting 
toughness —these lead and zinc products bring 


EAGLE 


Since 1843 





PICHER 
A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 
Processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 
chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 
many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, 
Cadmium * Mineral wool home and industrial insuiations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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When bathroom fixtures 
get their lustrous coat... 


out the best in modern fixture design . . . add 
gleaming sales appeal. 


America’s leading manufacturers of porcelain 
enamel equipment rely on Eagle-Picher for lead 
and zinc to promote longer-lasting, better-looking 
glazes and enamels. There may be an application 
in your business for some of these lead and zinc 
compounds or for other Eagle-Picher products 
listed below. We'd be glad to talk it over. 


i EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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No need to tie up cash in 
excessive inventory. Keep stocks 
tuned to customer-demand level 
the modern, fast-moving way. 
Order goods by Telegram! 


Hares bow Tleguas do the job! 
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AVOIDS CASH 



















TIE-UP 





BY ORDERING BY TELEGRAPH TO 
REPLENISH OUR STOCKS, WE ARE 
ABLE TO REDUCE OUR INVENTORIES, 
KEEPING THEM RELATIVELY LOW AND 
AVOIDING NEEDLESS TIE-UP OF CASH*. 


WESTERN ~ > 
UNION 


KEEPS STOCKS DOWN 














WESTERN UNION TELEGRAMS HAVE 
HELPED US TO SERVE OUR CUSTOMERS 
PROPERLY, KEEP OUR STOCKS DOWN, 
THEREBY SAVING US MONEY AND 
INCREASING OUR VOLUME®. 








*From letters in our files. Names given on request. 


WESTERN UNION 








60% ahead of a year ago. And he pre- 
dicts a 50% increase in the industry's 
volume over prosperous 1952. 

Also welcoming the blue summer 
skies are the airlines. More recently, 
seasonal patterns have tended to flat- 
ten out as the public developed more 
confidence in air transport. But the 
summer quarter is still the peak of the 
year. This is particularly true of over- 
seas carriers—TWA and Pan Am—which 
collect the bulk of their revenues from 
footloose American tourists. 

Major domestic lines like TWA, 
United and American have shown a 
capacity to earn money in the worst 
winters, but rely on summer travel for 
the cream of their earnings. But 
smaller lines like Northwest and Capi- 
tal still run into stormy financial 
weather during the off seasons. North- 
west’s snow-blown route dries up win- 
ter revenues; and Capital’s network, 
which begins no place and flies to the 
same destination, merely accentuates 
the seasonal pattern. 


Eastern bleteth after tourist, 


Eastern and National fight the re- 
verse problem. Sun-hungry Northeast- 
erners have always kept the lines buzz- 
ing during the first and last quarters. 
But as Florida has developed as a hot- 
weather tourist mecca, Eastern’s and 
National's summer earnings have grown 
accordingly. 

Since tourists roll as well as fly, tire 
business follows the temperature chart, 
20% in the first and fourth quarters, 
30% in the second and third. Since 
War II, this pattern has not been too 
clear. Explains Rubber Manufacturers 
Association Treasurer Charles Halligan: 
“There hasn’t been any pattern. Every 
year there has been some unusual factor 
to disturb the normal seasonal ups and 
downs. From the tremendous backlog 
in ’46, when they were shipping tires 
hot off the presses, through the Korean 
War scare buying in 50, and to last 
year’s steel strike and resultant upset- 
ting of car production.” 

Replacement-tire sales normally bulge 
in summer and fall, when driving is 
heaviest. Original equipment sales 
spurt in the first half as new-model cars 
roll off production lines. 

Auto makers themselves crank out 
cars at an accelerated pace through the 
first months of the year in anticipation 
of the April-May-June peak selling sea- 
son. The registration picture is clear 
even in the abnormal post-War II years. 


Cribman after combine cu; 


If auto sales slack off as, summer 
progresses, farm equipment companies 
are strictly fair-weather friends, harvest 
biggest profits in the middle months. 
Most farm machinery moves in the 
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spring and summer, although early fall 
sees the heaviest turnover of harvesting 
equipment. 

Since War II, this cycle has beep 
obscured by special conditions. First 
there was the long-pent-up demand for 
machinery. Farmers had cribs full of 
cash from the profitable war years; but 
they had been long unable to replace 
their old worn-out equipment. And 
with mounting labor costs, further 
mechanization seemed highly desirable. 
Just about the time this first mad buy- 
ing scramble was beginning to subside, 
Korea erupted. Again, fearing another 
farm machinery shortage, farmes 
rushed to buy everything they could 
lay hands on. Now, with cash income 
down and urgent demand sated, fam- 
ers are again laying back and buying 
what they need only when they need it. 


Buick sterteth, bucke verteth 
Oilmen once waxed hottest when the 
temperature soared. Then, gasoline was 
easily the most important product; and 
when the family Model T chugged to 


‘the nearest swimming hole, the acrid 


exhaust fumes smelled like Chanel 
No. 5 to oilers’ Texas-turned noses. 
But today, No. 2 fuel oil has com- 
pletely changed that picture. Displac- 
ing coal in home-heaters’ affections, it 
has moved the earnings bulge from the 
middle to the first and last quarters. 

Without the balancing gasoline 
sales, however, natural gas transmis- 
sion and distribution companies find 
lean pickings in the summer. Lone 
Star Gas, for example, has registered 
third-quarter losses in nine out of the 
last ten years. Without the normal win- 
ter heating load, gas companies sel 
their product cut rate to industry on 
an interruptable basis. And while in- 
dustry pays enough for this boiler fuel 
to cover out-of-pocket expenses and 
still leave a little for the kitty, it 
not sufficient to cover heavy deprecia: 
tion charges. 

With domestic and industry de 
mands down in summer months, 
tric utilities show a similar, although 
not so pronounced, pattern. In 1951 
(1952 figures were skewed by the 
paralyzing steel strike) kilowatt-how 
sales slipped from a 26.7 billion hig) 
in January to 25.6 in July, only to 1 
to 28.2 by year end. Earnings ex 
gerate this swing. Net for all A and B 
utilities for the same months was 9 
million, $57 million and $100.8 million 


Central sing, cuccu! 

Telephone companies, becausé ol 
broad geographical differences, 
little overall seasonal pattern. 
erally, the summer quarter makes t 
heaviest demands on traffic facilitie 
But New England Tel and Tel Ph 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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How to enjoy a Safe Vacation 


Millions of Americans are now looking for- 
ward to their vacations. ..relaxing on ocean 
shores, camping in mountain country, or fish- 
ing in lakes and streams. 


No matter what point of the compass lures 
you, there are many things that you can do to 





ings that take place each year occur during June, July, and 
August. Safety authorities say that many drownings could be 
prevented through these simple precautions: never swim alone 
or when tired, overheated, or too soon after eating. When 
trouble develops, keep calm. If a boat overturns, it is usually 
wise to stay with it until help arrives. Above all, learn how to 
give artificial respiration, and always observe safety rules 
posted on beaches. 











SS » 

Injuries from outdoor activities . . . Over-stretching can 
strain a muscle. Should this occur, rest the muscle and apply 
heat. Should a sudden wrench sprain a joint, it is best to ele- 
vate it and use cold applications. Cover bruises with an ice 
bag or cold cloths. Cuts and scratches should be treated 
promptly with an antiseptic such as 2-percent solution of 
iodine. Always have deep wounds and other serious injuries 
treated by a doctor. 


Moreover, it is wise not to try to crowd too much 
activity into too little time. Take it easy . . . if you 
want your vacation to give you that refreshed, rested 
and relaxed feeling. Finally, wherever you go— 
whatever you do—take along a newly stocked first- 
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make your vacation happy, healthful, and safe. 
Indeed, you can make your entire summer more 
enjoyable if you plan now against the hazards 
of this season. Some of these are listed below— 
with suggestions about how to guard against 
them or what to do if they should occur. 











Burns from the sun . . . Never over-expose yourself to the 
sun, especially during the hottest part of the day. Begin your 
tanning with brief periods, no more than 10 minutes the first 
day, with gradual increases thereafter. If long periods are 
spent in the sun, use a lotion or cream which may help to 
protect you. Apply it after each swim—and every two hours 
while sunning. Remember, too, that large doses of sunlight 
may temporarily lower keenness of vision—and make night 
driving dangerous. This hazard may be overcome by wearing 
fairly dark sun glasses during the day. 





Hazards of the highway. . . Too often automobile accidents 
mar the family vacation. So, have your car thoroughly checked 
for safety before starting off. This means that particular atten- 
tion should be given to the steering wheel, brakes, tires, lights, 
horn, windshield wipers and door locks. Drive at a safe speed, 
obey all traffic signals, and stop driving or rest whenever you 
feel fatigued. Remember, even if you are driving safely, watch 
out for other cars. 


aid kit and a first-aid booklet. Metropolitan will be 
glad to send you a copy of its free booklet, which 
tells how to deal with many accidental injuries, 
emergencies and hazards of the summer and vaca- 
tion season. 


Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet, 653F, 
“FIRST AID.” 


Al 
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WALL STREET 





Wa. STREETERS, by and large, are 
limp. The roaring bull has tired. With 
all of the gains in the industrial average 
since election day erased, the notion 
has spread that the present downward 
phase is more than a mere correction 
of the “Ike hike.” 

Renewed respect is given the Dow 
by some, if only on the basis that after 
all this index is one of the few succinct 
indices that go all the way back to 
1900. And it’s recalled that according 
to an SEC survey, following the *46 
market break the reason for that dip 
was one of simple psychological fear 
that “if I don’t sell, you will.” Thus the 
fear is current that if the April lows 
are broken the Dow theorists might 
broadcast a bear signal and that the 
old pattern of lost confidence might 
well be reenacted. 

Yet quite a few Streeters feel there 
is little justification for such bearish- 
ness in the world beyond Wall Street. 
The arguments offered run thus: 

Official Congressional estimates of 
government spending for the next year 
and a half to two years show almost 
no recession from the present level. 


Many are confident that EPT will be 
allowed to expire. Such factors should 
marshal confidence in the trend of busi- 
ness, earnings and dividend prospects 
through a large part of 54. While 
there are sufficient economic factors to 
support a rising trend, many Wall 
Streeters feel the market is now form- 
ing a base, that changes in both stock 
prices and the interest rate structure 
will be nominal both on the up and 
down sides. 


Pay-as-you-go peddling 

The big brokerage house chiefs were 
aghast. “Anyone can buy on the in- 
stalment plan today,” they quipped, 
“That is all that buying on margin is. 
But who wants to encourage small and 
transitory accounts?” they grieved. 
“Our overhead is heavy enough al- 
ready.” 

The mutual fund boys felt they'd 
been dealt a sock in the eye. 

The Street’s academicians clamored 
for “facts, details, substance.” 

One of the NYSE’s own governors 
meekly disclaimed any knowledge of 
a “pay-as-you-go plan” for the purchase 


of listed securities. 
Funston has been misquoted!” 











conditions. 


That’s easy. 





V) Stubborn about Your Stocks? 


In our business you naturally meet all kinds of investors— 
and some of them can be pretty stubborn about their stocks. 
They’re sure the stocks they own are the best ones they can 
buy. They don’t seem to realize that investment values do 
change with the passage of time—that what was a good buy 
five or ten years ago might make an even better sale today. 
To us, it only seems like good sense for an investor to check 
on his holdings from time-to-time ... get an unbiased, up-to- 
date review of the stocks he owns in the light of today’s 


Where can you get such a review? 


If you’re not stubborn about the stocks you own, just list 
them for us with the prices you paid, tell us something about 
your over-all situation and investment objectives—and mail 
your letter to the address below. 

Pil see that you get the most realistic report we can send 
you on your investment program. 

There’s no charge either, whether you’re a customer or not, 
whether you own one stock or a hundred. Just address— 


Water A. ScHoii, Department SD-28 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 















Pieaded he: “Mr. 


All this in response to an obvious 
trial balloon launched by the NYSE 
prexy in St. Louis last week at a 
Chamber of Commerce dinner honor. 
ing the governors of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms. 

After disclosing that the Exchange 
has the immediate three-year target of 
securing 1,500,000 new individual 
share owners in companies listed on the 
Exchange, that the “Exchange may 
establish a new department to develop 
and coordinate merchandising _tech- 
niques on behalf of Stock Exchange 
firms,” and after outlining the four 
point program already under way to 
spread “public ownership of industry,” 
Prexy Funston threw his bombshell, of- 
fered substance for what undoubtedly 
will be one of the hottest Street de- 
bates of many a year. Said he: 

“Right at this time we are exploring 
the feasibility of making possible the 
purchase of listed stocks on a pay-as- 
you-go plan. A dozen or so years ago 
such a project might have been con- 
sidered too radical for a conservative 
industry. But since then I think we've 
shed some of our inhibitions. Today! 
believe we have a good chance for de- 
veloping such a method to make it 
easier for more and more people to 
share directly in the ownership of 
productive facilities.” 

The soberminded on the Street de- 
plored that any such announcement 
should have been made without simul- 
taneous disclosure of exactly how such 
a plan might work. Questions flew: 
Wouldn’t instalment selling of secuti- 
ties involve further changes in the 
margin requirements? How would the 
Fed act? What was the Washington 
reaction? 


Silver lining 

Some Wall Streeters always are om 
the lookout for that “cloud with a sil 
ver lining.” Conservative E. F. Hutton 
claim they've found it among issues 
whose shares represent substantial re 


tained or “plowed back” earnings evel — 


after depreciation charges. Say they: 
“When one is able to find attractive 
situations from an earnings and g 
viewpoint which have also demon 
strated improvement in finan 
strength over a number of years, ome 
can generally buy with confidence evel 
if the outlook for the market as a whole 
may not be particularly clear.” In this 
category they favor such rails as Balti 
mare & Ohio, Denver and Rio Grande 
Western, Great Northern, Illinois Ce 
tral, and Southern Railway and, as par 
ticularly strong on the growth side, 
Westinghouse Electric and Philco. Also, 
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textiles M. Lowenstein & Sons and 
United Merchants & Manufacturers 
(where retained earnings as a percent 
of current price is over 100%), Stude- 
baker, Continental Baking Co., Cities 
Service and Admiral Corp., where the 
ratio runs over 90%... . Ira (“Winning 
In Wall Street”) Cobleigh points out 
that there are quite a few issues well 
worth picking up and forgetting about 
over the next five years. In this group 
he picks Allegheny Corp., Clark Control- 
ler and Security Freehold. . . . There 
are bulls currently on the cement stocks 
claiming strength and durability in a 
5,000-year-old commodity. They are 
plugging Lehigh, Lone Star, Penn 
Dixie and Alpha-Portland, pointing to 
all the recent turnpike issues and the 
Administration’s pledge to plug a re- 
cession gap via public works. . . . Wall 
Streeters never seem to lose faith in the 
growth of electric utilities even if they 
switch favorites religiously. Currently 
picked as long-term winners are Texas 
Utilities, Houston Power and Light and 
Florida Power. 


Mr. Special Situations 


Round historic St. Andrews golf 
course in Scotland this week Bear 
Stearns’ partner Donald C. Lillis, who 
is also president and chairman of the 
board of the Southern Maryland Agri- 
cultural Association, better known as 
Bowie Parkway Race Track, is shooting 
in the low 80s. 

Lillis isn’t just “getting away from it 
all”: his golf opponent is Cy Lewis, his 
office partner. Back on the Street, the 
question is being asked: “What new 
scheme are those two hatching?” 

Lillis’ reputation as a specialist in 
special situations is pretty hot but his 
method of operation is not the sort that 
the ordinary investor can follow. This 
is because Lillis doesn’t merely discover 
the special situation—he creates it. 

It was Lillis who more than a year 
ago quietly bought into National Can, 
then got that company to buy Cans, 
Inc. for the sake of acquiring its presi- 
dent Robert Solinsky. To Lillis’ way 
of thinking, management is the all-im- 
portant factor in considering what is- 
sues to purchase. He'll study indus- 
tries, decide which ones should show a 
good long-term upward trend, then 
ferret out a company within the indus- 
try that is far behind the parade, take it 
apart and put it together again with 


better financing and stronger manage- 
ment. 


_ In today’s market climate Lillis finds 
it increasingly difficult to get a small 
Privately owned corporation and secure 
the financing necessary to challenge 
established corporations. He is manag- 
Ing to do it, however, with the David 

te Co., once just an instrument firm 
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and now becoming an important factor 
in the camera industry as maker of the 
Stereo-Realist camera. Public offering 
of stock in David White is expected 
within the next six months. 

Looking at today’s market, Lillis says 
that it is best to stay fairly well put for 
the next two to three years. “Always 
after a sustained bull market one can- 
not expect as large a percentage up- 
swing.” 

Yet in any kind of a market, he 
grants, special situations exist. Once he 


you look for the loot. In other words, 
decide before you go in at what price 
youll get out and the chances for a 
profit will be pretty good.” 

Before boarding a plane for Scot- 
land he admitted that he’s against fol- 
lowing the herd. Right now he is bull- 
ish on the oils. Said he: “Ten years 
from now they'll be worth a hell of a 
lot more, and still more twenty years 
from now.” And looking at things 
broadly: “You can have business re- 
main at the same level and see a revalu- 


told the SEC these must be gone into 
with the philosophy of a burglar invad- 
ing a mansion. “Plan your exit before 


ation of stock prices due to changes in 
the money market. That is what's hap- 
pening right now.” 








HIGH DETERGENCY a in 


with the Veedol High- Detergency 
“Film of Protection” 


GET all the horsepower engineered into your 
powerful modern engine. Seal in the great per- 
formance your car can give . . . with the famous 
VEEDOL High-Detergency “Film of Protection.” 


Only 100% Pennsylvania crude oils go into 
VEEDOL High-Detergency. This great new motor 
oil resists blow-by . . . seals in horsepower! It 
leaves your engine cleaner: after draining, be- 
cause its detergent properties hold contaminants 
in suspension. And it fights the ravages of acid 
“engine sweat” by forming a protective anti- 
corrosion film on metal surfaces. 
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Don’t waste horsepower! Use all the power your 
car can deliver! Fill your crankcase every 1000 
miles with VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





LABOR LAWLESSNESS MUST BE SUPPRESSED 


As I write this, shouts and other loud noises are bom- 
barding my office from mass picketers surrounding the 
Hearn Department Store at 14th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. Here are brief extracts from a newspaper advertise- 
ment published by the store, under the heading, 


“RULE OR RUIN” 


If it hadn’t happened to us we wouldn’t have believed 
it! That here in America, right here in our own city of 
New York, several hundred strangers could enter our stores, 
commandeer our telephone switchboards, intimidate our 
employees and customers, silence our cash registers. You 
say this is “Anarchy”—this could only happen in Russia! 
That no such thing could happen to an American citi- 
 —-— 


These strangers were directed by the leaders of District 
65, Distributive, Processing and Office Workers Union, who 
used the “rule or ruin” tactics of the Communists. They 
unlawfully directed control of our switchboards. They told 
prospective customers our store was not open. They strode 
through our store telling customers mot to buy. They im- 
ported strong-arm men to threaten our personnel if they 
attempted to ring up sales on our cash registers. . 

The moral of this message is: You cannot do business 
with a union inspired by the alien ideologies of “Rule or 
Ruin.” It is about as safe as trying to deal peacefully with 
a rattlesnake, 

The (CIO) union, under the caption: “Company Terror 
at Hearn’s,” has widely distributed a mimeographed state- 
ment complaining that its members resented the attitude 
of the store towards their voiced grievances. They may 
have had reason for rebelling, for resorting to the strike, 
which is an accepted, legalized practice. 

But flagrant lawlessness must not be condoned, even 
though perpetrated by labor unions, long—too long—coddled 
by Washington. If the rights of one store could be thus 
violently invaded by strikers, every store in New York, 


every store throughout the country, could be subjected to 
similar outrages. 


This must not be! 


TWO BOOKS: ONE DISTORTS, ONE INSPIRES 


I have just read two books bearing on business which 
constitute stark contrasts. One is depressive—and, to me, 
distorted; the other radiates inspiration, encourages achieve- 
ment. The author of the first is T. K. Quinn, at one time a 
senior vice-president of General Electric, who, according to 
report then, aspired to succeed Gerard Swope as president, 
but failed to do so and has since ceaselessly excoriated 
Big Business. He denies that he was frustrated; claims that 
he voluntarily renounced the presidency. Ever since, how- 
ever, his voluminous writings have breathed frustration, ani- 
mosity, even viciousness. He gloomily foresees the destruc- 
tion of America through the countless machinations of 
“monster” corporations, warns young men against becoming 
entangled with them, thus destined to become impotent 


slaves. The biggest factor in attaining important advance- 
ment “is likely to be sheer, shameless luck. . . . Many a 
president in commerce and industry couldn’t successfully 
operate a second-class grocery store.” 

This dispenser of vitriolic acid loves littleness, wails that 
small businesses haven’t a chance against the rapacious 
power of our enterprises which have won conspicuous 
success. (G. E. last year handed out to suppliers $1,187,- 
000,000. ) 

Recorded the N. Y. Times editorially only the other day: 


The Department of Commerce, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., and the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board have published figures on the structure of our 
economy which deserve special mention at home and abroad 
as a dramatic justification of the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem. These figures knock into a cocked hat the Communist 
caricature of the United States, picturing it as being owned by a 
few “billionaires” while the rest of the population is being 
ground into the dust as “wage slaves.” They could also be 
studied with profit by European Socialists, capitalists and all 
exponents of “planned economy.” 

From these figures we learn that 81.7 per cent of the na- 
tional income, after taxes, now goes to 93 per cent of the 
population, and the top 1 per cent of the “rich” receives only 
8.5 per cent of the national income before taxes, which high- 
bracket income taxes reduce to 6 per cent. Furthermore, the 
80 per cent of all families earning less than $5,000 a year own 
nearly half the nation’s wealth; over half of all families in the 
country own their own homes, and the nation’s economy is not 
being run by a few giant corporations but by a total of 4,043,500 
individual business concerns. Finally, as backlog against a 
slump, the American consumers have a combined wealth of 
more than $800,000,000,000 at their disposal. 

It is a relief to tum from Quinn’s venomous caricature 
of America’s unprecedentedly effective economy to another 
volume, “Open The Mind And Close The Sale,” written by 
veteran John M. Wilson, widely known vice-presidential 
sales maestro of the National Cash Register Company. 
President Robert A. Whitney, of National Sales Executives, 
Inc., impressively declares: 

Here is a book that I hold to be inspired. It is written by 
one of the greatest salesmen of our time. The author might 
well have called this work “A Standard Guidebook for Sales- 
men,” for it is destined to become just that to men and women 
in all phases of selling. 

It is tersely, forcefully, forthrightly written, as practical 
as it is invigorating, inspirational. Young readers. will not 
be poisoned against America’s business system, will not 
become obsessed by the poisonous notion that their prog- 
ress depends on “sheer, shameless luck.” 


WE GAVE ROOSEVELT UNDUE CREDIT 


Uncle Sam’s postal receipts have risen because in ou 
May 1, 1953, issue, we accorded credit to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for the part he played in inaugurating Fed- 
eral insurance of bank deposits. Confidentially, having often 
been condemned for criticizing many of F.D.R.’s actions, 
we were delighted to say something favorable about him. 
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But, alas, an angry army of readers has justifiably ex- 
coriated us, set the record straight. 

The facts are that President Roosevelt opposed the plan, 
declared it was unworkable, that the late Republican Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg was mainly responsible for suc- 
cessfully pushing this commendable piece of legislation 
through Congress. The intrepid Senator Glass declared in 
the Senate on July 25, 1933: 


When it was first proposed to establish the Insurance of 
deposits fund, the President of the United States and his 
then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Woodin, were very 
emphatically and bitterly opposed to it. They said they 
would not stand for it. But representations were made to 
both of them that this was certainly the most available 
if not the only constitutional way of bringing about ap- 
proximately a desired unified banking system in the country. 


We apologize for having—for once—accorded Roosevelt 
undue credit! 
* 
So paddle your own canoe that it will 
inspire others on the voyage through life. 
* 


MAGNITUDINOUS GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric far surpasses in magnitude any similar 
enterprise the world has ever known. The second-greatest 
also is an American organization, Westinghouse. 

Like the world’s transcendent insurance institution, 
Metropolitan Life (See 
Forses, May 15, 1953, 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 











was built up mainly by 
three men: C. A.’ Coffin, its snappy, straight-backed, mili- 
tarily-demeanored early Titan, who ignored currying 
friendly public relations; his internationally-minded, busi- 


ness-statesman successor, Owen D. Young, chairman; and — 


presidential master salesman, Gerard Swope. Also like 
Metropolitan Life, General Electric recently chose a dy- 
namic new president, Ralph J. Cordiner. (Metropolitan’s 
new president is Frederic W. Ecker.) 

Try to comprehend this: 

General Electric turns out 200,000 different products in 
no fewer than 181 U. S. plants, covering 58,900,000 square 
feet of floor space! 

Sales last year: $2,623,888,000. 

It shared this income with outside suppliers to the 
tune of $1,137,000,000. 

It helped out the rest of us taxpayers by handing over 
to Federal, State and local tax collectors $359,979,000. 

While it paid to its army of 252,837 shareowners only 
$3 in dividends last year and earned $5.26 per share, its 
taxes amounted to $12.48 on each share. 

Its 226,000 employees received over a billion dollars in 
earnings and benefits. 

Like du Pont, General Electric has played, is playing, a 
Vitally important role in strengthening America’s defense 
and fighting power. President Cordiner emphasizes that 
his company’s defense business “consists chiefly of items 
which are difficult to make, highly technical in nature, 
items towards which we believe we can make a definite 
contribution and which we believe others are not equipped 
to make as well or at all.” 

The company is the world’s largest producer of jet 
engines, 

As with General Motors, Genera) Electric shares its 
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p. 15), General Electric . 


THE BUDGET AND TAXES 


President Eisenhower's message to the American people 
on the budget and taxes for the next fiscal year was a 
courageous, non-political approach completely in line with 
his speeches during the campaign. 

It is a bitter pill that the Administration doesn’t foresee 
a balanced budget. To those of us not wrestling with the 
budget, it still would seem there should be more substantial 
reductions, particularly in defense spending. 

-The President's taxation program is also tough to take. 
Extension of the excess profits tax for six months; the re- 
peal of the scheduled 5% reduction of regular income tax 
on corporations; no reduction in excisé taxes; and no re- 
duction of the 11% extra individual income tax until the 
end of the year. 

But unquestionably the nation’s economy, and with it 
the welfare of us all, is better advanced by getting the 
budget as nearly in balance as possible. Without severe 
cuts in federal spending, it would be most foolish to reduce 
federal revenues. The only result would be another kick to 
the inflationary spiral, more wage increases, reduced value 
of savings, and greatly increased cost of living for all. 

The remaining big question, now that the President has 
so forcibly stated his program, is whether or not the Con- 
gress will carry it through. Many feel that if the legislators 
make a determined successful effort at sharp reductions in 
the budget, then it would be possible to permit some tax 
reduction. In any such program the elimination of the 11% 
extra tax on individual incomes should come first because 
individual purchasing power will have to take up the slack 
created by substantial reduction of federal spending. The 
President’s proposal to continue present excise taxes with- 
out reduction pending a thorough revision of the whole ex- 
cise tax system is eminently sound. The pressure of those 
seeking to reduce these burdensome excise levies could play 
a powerful part in helping to get Congress to adopt sugges- 
tions which the Administration has promised will be made 
next January for a thorough-going revision of the entire 
tax structure. 

Isn’t it refreshing to have an Administration with political 
guts on economic problems!—Ma.LcoLM Fores. 





billion dollars’ income with myriads of suppliers: 60 cents 
of every dollar received in the jet engine program alone 
goes to more than 4,000 other companies; the electronics 
division divvies up with 7,300 firms supplying materials 
and parts; in all, 17,000 concerns benefit from General 
Electric’s mammoth defense operations. 

General Electric, in common with U. S. Steel and other 
gigantic industrial enterprises, has expanded and is ex- 


panding impressively. It has already invested $650,000,000- 


since 1946, and projected expenditures through 1955 will 
bring its post-war total to $1,100,000,000. 

General Electric had a total backlog of $3,325,000,000 
in unfilled orders for capital goods at the end of 1952. 

President Cordiner characterizes the “peace scare” as 
unfortunate, emphatically declares: “Any promise of peace 
in Korea and throughout the world should be whole- 
heartedly welcomed.” 

Amen! 

. 


We lighten our own burdens by helping 
others to bear their burdens. 
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FIFTH WHEELER 


General Squeegies make hardly a squeak in the rubber tire business, 
is making television and chemical noises, too 


but Bill O'Neil 


WHEN THE U. S. decided to stockpile 
crude rubber, it made the mistake of 
broadcasting its intentions. Shrewd 
tropical suppliers responded by jump- 
ing prices, caught public and private 
buyers in an inflationary spiral.* Dur- 
ing the stockpiling, one rubber report 
by a group of university economists in- 
cluding Dr. James Conant so irked a 
certain Akron industrialist that he 
blurted to nearby Bernard Baruch: 
“These tree-climbing professors don’t 
get an education at Harvard—they just 
get an accent!” Told later that Har- 
vard’s Conant overheard him, Holy 
Cross grad William Francis O’Neil 
blushed a rare retraction: “I didn’t 
know he was there.” The incident was 
choice, not for O’Neil’s outspoken dis- 
gust with unbusinesslike bureaucracy, 
but for his subsequent embarrassment 
over something he said. 

Bill O’Neil is never subtle, seldom 
off guard. When he voices an opinion— 
which he does often and explosively— 
flavorful remarks flow into public print 
to the joy of financial editors and the 
bedevilment of O’Neil’s public relations 
corps. As founder, president and chair- 
man of the General Tire and Rubber 
Company, W. O. has plenty on his 
mind, finds most of it worth a com- 
ment. In an industry where bragga- 
docio and vehemence come at 10c a 
bale, the last of the first generation of 
tire tycoons outtalks them all. 

O’Neil’s $113 million outfit is small 
potatoes next to the Big Four of Good- 
vear, Firestone, U. S. Rubber, Good- 
rich, with total assets exceeding $2 
billion. But the mere survival of Gen- 
eral, four times bigger than sixth-largest 
tiremaker Lee, is a tribute to 67-year- 
old Bill O’Neil and his laboring larynx. 
He has built General from a 1915 tire- 
patching house worth $200,000 with 
nothing more than a premium product 
and a masterful sales pitch. 

As General’s ‘success is rooted in this 
ability of O’Neil’s to merchandise an 
expensive tire in a notoriously price- 
conscious field, so its organization even 
bears physical resemblance to the con- 
tradictory O’Neil. A broad-shouldered, 
restless man, he is nevertheless 
slumped, pouchy. General has the same 
attributes: broad-dimensioned and rest- 


*Top-grade No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets, 
pegged under 20c a pound in January, 
1950 skied to over 70c within a year. The 
markup was halfway to its peak even be- 
fore Korea gave it added push. 


less, extending from New York tele- 
vision studios to California rocket 
plants. In the last two years, it has 
spread into five new foreign countries, 
barged into the plastics business, 
bought a tool and dye outfit, grabbed 
up a gasping automobile producer, 
horned into control of the biggest U. S. 
network of radio stations. But with all 
this mobility, General, like O’Neil, has 
a middle sag: 63% of 1952 sales were 
in the volatile tire trade. 

These days O’Neil’s dominant per- 
sonality is tempered with a twinkling, 
toothy smile. Fellow stockholders 
(O’Neil family share: 17% of the com- 
mon) are smiling, too. While earnings 
are tightfisted for reinvestment (leav- 


ing a 30% 10-year average payout, low- 
est among the Big Five), they are 
cheered by the knowledge that their 
stock has trebled equity since preWar 
II (to $38.30) and its price has 
bounced 400% (see chart, p. 20) over 
1941 highs. Last year the farflung op- 
eration coined $12.4 million before 
taxes, netted $4.76 a share, off 9% from 
1951. Last February a 50c quarterly 
dividend indicated 1953 would be the 
17th straight paydirt year, the first in 
four to skip a raise.* 


Thin slice of the market 


If General still finds itself dependent 
on tires for $117 million of 1952’s $186 
million sales, O’Neil’s tire market is 
narrower yet. Each of the Big Four 
supplies up-to half of its treaded out- 
put to auto and truck makers in Detroit 
for use as original equipment; but 
virtually all of General’s tires skip that 
important first market, go instead to 


*1949: $1.00; 50: $1.50; ’51: $1.75; 
52: $2.00. 
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2,000 exclusive dealers around the 
world for sale as “replacements.” __ 
By slipping in sales in only two years 
of the last 11—original equipment years 
’48, ’49—O’Neil matched U. S. Rubber; 
Goodyear dropped in three of the years, 
Firestone and Goodrich in four. The 
War II switch from an original equip- 
ment market to one of replacements 
built O’Neil from an also-ran to an al- 
most-competitor. Volume in 1952 was 
nearly six times 1942’s; that of the 
Big Four didn’t quite triple. At present 
replacement sales, though highly vola- 
tile, are low in relation to registered 
vehicles (see graph, p. 14), a sign that 
the trend is still up. But some of the 
credit for 1952’s gross gain is also 


due the diversification going on for 
30 months in O’Neilland, a subject hon- 
ored with plenty of high-powered press 
coverage. Some of it has been prema- 
ture because 78% of the General volume 
is still in rubber goods, 63% of it tires. 
But the 37% that is non-tires represents 
a promising supplement that matches 
up fairly well with Big Four break- 
downs: 38% non-tires for Goodyear 
(mostly aircraft, airfoam), 33% for 
Firestone (plastics, hardware retail- 
ing), 50% for U.S. (footwear, sundries) 
and Goodrich (chemicals). 

Big diversifier has been Aerojet-Gen- 
eral, newly-named rocket propellant 
factory which contributed 19% of sales 
($35 million) last year. Just merged 
with General’s new automaker, Crosley, 
Aerojet rocketed from non-profit de 
fense researching to 48% over 1951 vol- 
ume. Last month, lastditch military 
foot-dragging over its JATO unit, was 
overcome with the perfection of 4 
smokeless propellant. The Azusa, Cali- 
fornia division also welcomed back 
Dan Kimball, Harry Truman’s departed 
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Navy Secretary. Kimball will have a 
way with Aerojet’s military customers. 
“To hear him and some of the other 
division heads talk,” quips O'Neil, 
“rockets or chemicals or something else 
is going to take us all for a ride!” 


Hot water for Goodyear 


O’Neil’s own ride started in 1916 
with $228,726 in tire sales, a 114% 
gross return on invested capital. Hav- 
ing returned to Akron in 1907 with a 
B.A. from Holy Cross, Bill O’Neil 
passed up his father’s M. O’Neil Com- 
pany, Akron’s biggest department store, 
to work at the Firestone company. This 
took him farther West, to a Firestone 
dealership in Kansas City where he 
partnered up with Winifred E. Fouse. 
The two became the Western Tire & 
Rubber Company, returned to Akron 
eight years later to set up General 
across town from the Firestone baili- 
wick. With a brand-new, barnlike 
headquarters O’Neil & Fouse girded to 


Also on winding Market Street, sev- 
eral blocks downtown from outlying 
General, sprawls Goodyear. The $665 
million, world’s largest tiremaker em- 
ploys one out of every 18 Akronites (to 
General’s one in 80), is so vast a local 
property that a receptionist at the Hall, 
once asked for Mr. Thomas (Edwin J., 
president) countered bewilderedly: 
“Which department is he in?” Back in 
1915, when Goodyear’s Chairman F., A. 
Seiberling was looking for his first $100- 
million year, Bill O’Neil was looking 
around town for a plant location. A 
realtor picked a spot for him on Good- 
year’s Cuyahoga River property, up- 
stream from the factory. O’Neil wangled 
14 acres (“I could have got 160”), got 
a company OK to dam the creek, keep 
a water reserve*® on nearby Goodyear 
land. 

But when General was built and run- 
ning, the Goodyear water it intercepted 
went downstream boiling hot to Good- 
year. VP (now Chairman) Paul Litch- 





DIVISION OF NEW TIRE MARKET, 1952 


% All Chief* % All 
Original Auto Replace- 
Equipment Outlets ments 
Goodyear 86.1% Chrysler,* 


GM, Ford 20.7% 
Ford,* GM 18.9 
GM,” Ford 16.9 


Firestone 33.3 
United States 18.4 


Goodrich 14.9 GM, Ford 9.6 
General 0.6 -—— 6.2 


98.3% 72.3% 


% Total % Volume 1952 Total 


Private New Tire in Volume 
Brands Market Tires (in 000s) 
Kelly- 
Springfield 26.0% 62% $1,138.4 
oe 23.8 67 965.4 
Fisk, Atlas, 
Riverside 15.7 50 850.2 
Hood, Gulf 11.4 50 624.1 
Pennsylvania 4.3 63 185.9 
81.2% $3,764.0 


"Indicates exclusive or major supplier. General has no original equipment passenger 


sales, a small share of truck originals. 





take on big U. S. Rubber (then in De- 
troit) and the Akron triumvirate of 
Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone. Set- 
ting a pattern each of them follows to 
this day, O’Neil recalls that each “was 
claiming 60% to 70% of the tire market.” 

Harvey S. Firestone was not at all 
happy over the desertion of the O’Neil 
clique, was especially irked when the 
upstart began challenging him with the 
first premium tire. He got some licks in, 
and nearly knocked O’Neil six ways 
from Sunday, with a price war he 
touched olf over a local political dis- 
pute. Akronites were wrangling over 
the location of their new post office, 
boiled it down to between S. Main St. 
and E. Market. Firestone, on Main, 
was locked with the publisher of the 
Beacon-Journal, on Market. One day 
the newspaperman called Bill O’Neil, 
who told him: “Yours is a good idea.” 
When H. S. Firestone heard this he 
rately slashed his truck tire prices, all 
but eliminated young O’Neil from the 
scene. But the post office went up and 
80 did General, both on East Market. 
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field boiled, too, at having to cool the 
water before his plant could use it,went 
east of the General property and began 
filling up the Goodyear-loaned plot. 
O’Neil called in the law, got an injunc- 
tion, recalls he landed Litchfield in jail 
for a night. General is still using the 
water first. 


Who’s who in Akron 


But if Bill O’Neil is making the 
Cuyahoga hot for Goodyear, his emer- 
gence on the tire scene has generated 
little steam in the Akron and New York 
haunts of the Big Four. O’Neil has 
often said that U. S. Rubber, in its 
Rockefeller Center skyscraper, has suf- 
fered so far from Akron, missing the 
nightly chit-chat at the wealthy Portage 


*Major problem of Akron’s Tire City 
infancy resulted from its geographical dis- 
tinction as the highest point in Ohio. Rub- 
ber fabricating’s thirst for water has since 
been sated by Akron manmades: the Ohio 
Canal ‘and the redirected Cuyahoga (pro- 
nounced Kuh-HO-ga). 
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Country Club that keeps the Ohio out- 
fits informed on one another’s doings. 
“You gotta be in Akron in this busi- 
ness,” says he. Last month, Goodrich 
implied there is truth in this O’Neilism, 
charged in Cleveland’s U. S. District 
Court that neighbor Firestone is “in- 
fringing patents” of BFG’s tubeless tire. 
(Squawked Firestone: The suit has “no 
merit.”). 

Partly by keeping abreast at Portage 
Country Club, ONeil boasts, Gen- 
eral is now third-largest American com- 
pany in the foreign field, outstripping 
U.S., Goodrich. Counters U.S. Rubber 
VP Arthur Surkamp: “O’Neil runs a 
newspaper stand overseas.” But the 
growth record since 1929 indicates that 
U.S. has suffered not at all, that 
O’Neil’s newspaper stand has pros- 
pered: General’s 23-year sales gain is 
675%, Firestone’s 668%, Goodyear’s 
444%, U.S.’s 484, Goodrich’s 379%. 

Goodyear and Firestone, each with 
about a third of the original equipment 
market ($338 million and $311 mil- 
lion) and a fifth of the replacements 
($368 million, $336. million), manage 
between them to do half the total busi- 
ness of all American manufacturers (see 
table). U.S. and Goodrich, each with 
half their business in tires, together rule 
another quarter of the total market. 

General has moved fast to grab off 
6% of the replacement trade, besting 
the many smaller outfits like Lee, Sei- 
berling, Armstrong, Dayton, and some 
retailers like Sears, Roebuck (who mar- 
ket brands not made by the Big Four), 
who divide 28% of the replacement 
trade. General's 6% of replacements, 
which represents 4% of the total market, 
is not bad for a company that “didn’t 
come over on the Mayflower,” as O’Neil 
portrays his 38-year-old fledgling. But 
it is only an annoying ripple to the 
titans. With a 98% corner on originals 
and 66% on replacements, the Big Four 
look down their noses at the fitful Bill 
O'Neil. But O’Neil tilts his own nose 
right back. 


The changeover 


His loudest boast is that he runs 
“about even with Goodyear and Fire- 
stone” on largest-sized truck tires, 
ahead of the other two. Some General 
VPs insist their top sizes are ahead of 
anybody in volume. General made be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 tires 
last year of an industry 90,000,000 
total, between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 
of the total 15,000,000 twin bead truck 
tires. Thus his position is stronger in 
truck tires than passengers: General’s 
55. pounds per tire average is probably 
15 pounds higher than the Big Four’s. 

O’Neil appears to be growing in a 
unique phase of the business: truck 
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fleet contracts. Because of the service 
they render on replacements, General 
dealers are able to sign up fleet oper- 
ators for General original equipments 
with their next truck orders. O'Neil 
ships scattered lots to Fruehauf, Mack, 
White, Harvester for installation on 
these contracts. This is his only par- 
ticipation (0.6%) in the O.E. market. 

But while he stays out of the deals 
with mammoths GM, Chrysler, Ford, 
O’Neil has become a nuisance to the 

Big Four tiremakers with his sharp 
pitch for the “changeover demand.” 
The idea of this is to sell the buyer 
of a high-priced auto five high-priced 
tires. General puts six plies of closer- 
woven rayon-corded rubber around the 
wheel, separates each two-ply layer 
with added layers of soft rubber, adds 
a distinctive parallel tread design of 
narrow, flexible ribs, comes up with the 
Squeegie Tire and a factor of safety 
of 12.8.° The new Cadillac or Chrysler 
buyer may already have five brand new 
Goodyears, four-ply, corded 19 threads 
to the inch (Squeegie: 23), with safety 
factors of 6 or 7. For the price of the 
670.154 Squeegies ($40.70 each) mi- 
nus the dealer’s sale price of the Good- 
years ($22.05), he can drive away on 
General Tires. For $129.60, the Squee- 
gies will be white-sidewalled. 

General dealers are also stocked with 
less expensive, but still premium-priced 
tires, roughly conforming to the sizes 
and lines of the Big Four. The Silent 
Saf-T, with a SF of 10.5, goes at 
$35.05. The Saf-T-Miler, General’s 
cheapest—a 4-ply with a SF of 8—can 
be had for $24.50, $1.45 more than 
the comparable Goodyear 670.15 O.E. 
A changeover to even a 14 x 14 Gen- 
eral Jumbo (bigger tire, smaller wheel) 
can be had for $175 total cost. The 
dealer takes off the new car’s wheels, 
installs Jumbos on 14-inch wheels at 
cost-price. Forerunner of the “12 x 12 
tire of the future,” according to one 
General dealer, the O’Neil-introduced 
Jumbo is a continuation in the industry 
direction away from the early 25-inch 
carriage tires. Bill O’Neil has them on 
his company Chevrolets for a “smooth- 
er’ ride. ; 

What especially annoys the Big Four 
about the changeover arrangement is 
that their original tires end up on Gen- 
eral’s “second line” shelf. The section 
of O’Neil’s dealer-training slide films 
covering this explains that some pro- 
spective General buyers may, no mat- 


*Meaning the tire can carry 12.8 times 
the intended weight-speed load. 

+Standard passenger tire size. Tire is 
6.70 inches wide from casing to casing, 
measured inside, and 15 inches in wheel 
diameter, bead to bead. 


ter what persuasion, stop short of the 
premium price. For them: the second- 
line, at the same price they'd have to 
pay elsewhere. Big-city dealers aver- 
age over 50% of volume, some over $1 
million a year, in changeovers. Those 
in smaller towns, on more personal re- 
lationships with competitors and car 
dealers, skip changeovers and hold their 
own in regular replacements by making 
friends. Some of the better and luckier, 
insist company PR staffers, have be- 
come millionaires. 

O’Neil’s changeover program has met 
opposition from the Big Four, who go 
out of their way in two directions to 
confront his successful plugging. All 
point to the auto industry’s rigid stand- 
ards as proof that what’s good enough 
for Cadillac makers is good enough for 
their drivers. But the biggies, notably 
United States and Goodrich, have been 


MILLIONS OF UNITS 


pushing premium tares ot their own, 
changeover to white sidewalls o 
heavier tires just as O’Neil. But accord. 
ing to one of Bill O’Neil’s charter asso. 
ciates and Production VP, slight, wrin- 
kled Charles Jahant, this effort has 
been largely unsuccessful. Reason: 
“They can’t sell premiums as well, 
We've made our mark by learning to 
sell the quality tire.” 


Are four plies enough? 


But the pros and cons of premiums 
—and especially of General's safety fac- 
tor argument—are bandied often and 
loudly. O’Neil admits his 6-plies make 
for a stiffer carcass but pooh-poohs the 
idea that this will make a bumpier 
ride. “The Cadillac is 86% heavier than 
the Chevrolet, yet the O.E. tire for a 
Caddy is only 19% heavier.” 

Heavier Squeegies, he says, elimi- 
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IN 1946, biggest year in history for replacement tire production, General's volume 
hit a record high of $105.9 million. Only U.S. Rubber among the Big Four 
its untypical two-thirds of tires in replacements—saw similar increase; the 
took appreciable slides from wartime highs. But in 1948, as vehicle output 10% 
to 1,4000,000 trucks, 4,000,000 cars, replacement demand eased in a wave of new 
car buying, and all but General matched or bettered the high sales of 1947. 
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1952 COST BREAKDOWN 
FOR GENERAL TIRE DIVISION 


ee ERRORS 26% 
Rayon, Nylon, Cotton. 14.5 
Carbon black, sulphur 9.5 


Materials ......... — 50.0% 
Direct Labor ...... 5.0 
Factory Overhead?® . 13.0 
Advertising ....... 7.5 
rn 10.0 
Outbound Freight.... 4.5% 
Warehousing ....... 1.5 
Freight Handling ..——— 6.0 
General Administration 3.5 
Product Engrg. (Research) 2.0 
FEDERAL TAXES... 3.0 
100.0% 


~ © Largely salaries and wages of in- 
direct labor. 











nate “flotation,” the shifting sensation 
common to low-pressured tires at high- 
way speeds. Squeegies will take 20 
pounds best; original equipment tires 
won't go more than 1,500 miles, says 
a dealer, at that pressure. Neverthe- 
less, Cadillac and Packard bosses once 
instructed dealers not to guarantee 
models that were changed to 6-plies. 
Informs a Rubber Manufacturers Assn. 
spokesman: “Anybody’s nuts to put a 
6-ply on a Cadillac.” 

Big car officials are non-committal 
today, but imply their gasbuggies are 
equipped with safe enough tires. Good- 
year Prexy Edwin Joel Thomas stomps 
on O’Neil’s pitch: “Weight is no indi- 
cation of tire safety. Goodyear makes 
a premium tire too, but we're not try- 
ing to kid anybody—it’s just a luxury 
product. Our original equipments are 
plenty safe enough. If you want safety, 
look at your tubes, like our Life Guards.” 
General VP Jahant’s retort: “We all 
make blowout-proof tubes, but no tube 
will survive a tearing puncture. When 
Goodyear and Firestone push tubes for 
safety, it’s an admission of guilt that 
their 4-plies aren’t enough.” Possible 
clincher comes from U.S. Rubber’s VP 
Surkamp, whose company pushes a lit- 
tle bit of everything, is now concen- 
trating its advertising on nylon-ribbed 
tubes as the ultimate in safe driving. 
Surkamp admits to 4-plies on his 
Chevvy, 6-ply U. S. Royals on his 

dillac, makes no bones about the 
reason: “Safest possible combination!” 

In putting the extra plies and extra 
fabric into Generals, O’Neil runs up a 
Cost per tire heavily loaded to mate- 
tials (see table). However, the break- 
down is probably not far off the Big 

Ours average—a well hidden secret 
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even from some top Four officials. Gen- 
eral does run a little heavy on adver- 
tising, necessary to keep up with the 
bigger Joneses, probably is somewhat 
lower in cost of sales because of the 
farflung retail stores, filling station ven- 
dors and overlapping franchises of the 
biggies. General's 10-to-1 ratio of mate- 
rials to direct labor is an indication of 
the high mechanization in the industry, 
not of low wages. On General’s con- 
solidated annual report, 61% of all in- 
come went to “outside sources,” 27% 
to inside payroll. The rest of the in- 
dustry shows similar wage costs. 
General’s help, like all rubbermen, 
is far from underpaid by general in- 
dustry standards. Just signed to a two- 
year contract, the company’s 3,300 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) at 


Akron and the Waco, Texas tire plant 
were brought up-to-date on the latest 
URW fringes: two weeks vacation after 
three years, triple-time pay for holi- 
days. Piled atop numerous other in- 
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since, ‘the Big Four -rubbermakers have 
all had strikes. But pay rates for the 
Akron tiremakers, published by Buck- 
master’s union, show all outfits pretty 
close to the average. Goodrich and the 
smaller Seiberling and Mohawk Rubber 
plants run slightly behind. Hourly rates 
differ on the different jobs, but with 
piece-work almost industry-wide, the 
differences indicate patterns of produc- 
tion rather than of wages. Phillips be- 
moans the six-hour day hangover, says 
it has had the effect of swelling pay- 
rolls by one-third. Rubber workers 
average $70 to $80 weekly, can pick 
up $30 to $40 on a triple-time holiday. 

Companies tread a tightrope with 
union on the definition of a work week. 
As things stand now, the work wéek is 
generally considered to be a six-day, 
36-hour period, but managers like Phil- 
lips keep it out of the pacts. Their ob- 
ject is to keep the work spread around, 
are unwilling to chop rosters every time 
a plant idles for 48 hours. With 60,000 


around managerial necks, a hefty horsecollar 


dustry benefits, notably the amazing 
six-hour day, the new clauses make 
smooth riding for rubber workers and 
their hard-bitten URW president, Le- 
land S. Buckmaster. 

During the depression managements 
agreed to spread the thinning work in 
Akron, put men on four shifts a day 
to spare payroll-cutting. Twenty years 
later it is a hefty horsecollar around 
managements’ necks, and Buckmaster 
won't take it off. As a result of the 
bankers’ hours, many Akronites hold 
two jobs, often in rival rubber com- 
panies, to the “ignorance” of the union 
and the frustration of the plant super- 
visors. Dual responsibility results in 
“absenteeism,” reports General’s Man- 
ager of Manufacturing, A. W. Phillips 
—“an unbeatable factor here.” 

Having added labor relations manage- 
ment to his chores in 1945, when Gen- 
eral had its last strike, the tall, tweedy 
Phillips now boasts “better-than average 
pay at General, at least average work- 
ing conditions.” In the eight years 
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of Akron’s 275,000 population em- 
ployed by the industry, Phillips’ job 
and that of other ER heads is essen- 
tially one of community relations. They 
band together on most decisions affect- 
ing personnel—often let what’s-good- 
for-Akron be the Golden Rule. 

But neither the industry nor labor 
leaders like Buckmaster have been able 
to do much about working conditions. 
Rubber fabricating is a filthy, smelly 
business, deafening as a steel mill, op- 
pressive as a Chicago stockyard. Vet- 
eran tire builders and millhands are 
toughened, make few objections to 
management. No outfit in Akron has 
an edge in cleanliness. They concen- 
trate instead on safety, request but 
don’t insist on safety shoes and helmets 
for some workers. The danger, says 
Phillips, comes not from mass-ma- 
chinery but from man-faults: “Our big 
accident factors last year were strained 
lifting and falling objects.” Phillips was 
able to post improved safety records in 
four years since 1947, got accident- 
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hours-lost down 50% in 1952 from ‘51 
—about the same as his Big Four rivals. 

With all things apparently equal, 
Phillips isn’t sure why General has so 


long avoided shutdowns. He and 
stocky, ex-Akron sportswriter Ed But- 
ler, O’Neil’s chief PRman, put out a 
company paper called “General-ly 
Speaking” twice a month. Done up 
brown for the help, the sheet does 
little conscious management-pumping, 
is on a par with others about town. 
Phillips and Butler also drag union and 
office out on a beer picnic once a year, 
have made it “highly successful” ac- 
cording to a URW representative. But 
a big factor in General’s ER record, 


as it is in every operation, is the per- 
sonality of Old Man O'Neil. 

While Firestone, Goodyear and 
Goodrich heads dine in private clubs, 
Bill O’Neil and his fifth-floor cortege 
of VPs regularly take chow at the com- 
pany cafeteria two flights down the 
back stairs. Most can remember the 
ritual performed with daily solemnity 
by H. S. Firestone years ago: All brass 
waited in their offices until Mr. Fire- 
stone made his move for lunch. Then 
one by one, the legend goes, VPs in 
order of rank would follow him out of 
the building, across the street and into 
the Firestone club, while a Firestone 
cop held gaping traffic at a standstill. 


Another favorite Firestone story, 
bandied about the General cafeteria, 
concerns the day that impeccably mus- 
tashioed H. S. discovered an under- 
ling sporting lip hairs, issued a memo 
forthwith banning the practice and ad- 
vising Firestonians to keep their faces 
clean. 


Batch, sweat and tires — 


General’s grimy 3-story plant, with two 
decks of offices on top, is an old-timer 
steadily getting modernized, but with- 
out hope of gaining the efficiency of 
the up-to-date, one-level structure at 
Waco, Texas. On its first floor, 200- 
pound bales of spongy, brown natural 





O’NEIL AND THE RFC 
Waite GeENERAL’s Chairman Wil- 
liam F. O’Neil was basking in the 
Miami sunshine last March, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation’s out- 
going Administrator Harry A. McDon- 
ald reported out his program for 
disposal of the RFC-owned $500 mil- 
lion rubber plants. After ten years of 
U.S. participation in a big business, 
the time was ripe, said McDonald, to 
pawn off the 29 facilities (of an orig- 
inal 51) to the private manufacturers 
who had been running them. 

Gist of McDonald’s statement: (1) 
The nation had built itself an emer- 
gency government stockpile of na- 
tural rubber, had brought synthetics 
to a competitive position where two- 
thirds of new rubber demand in the 
U.S. is for the man-made product, so 
the danger of losing GR-S production 
was materially lessened if not gone; 
(2) the U.S. could prosper from this 
point on by putting the profit-and-loss 
competitive forces back to work, 
would stand a better chance of get- 
ting improved products faster. Just 
in case some of the facilities would 
be left unwanted (some surely 
would), McDonald would try to put 
some synthetic rubber away in the 14 
months remaining before the trans- 
fers will be effected. Last year’s out- 
put of 717,000 long tons was wholly 
gobbled up, so any cutdown of 
present volume would put a crimp in 
the market, could hamper defense 
production. 

No one really doubted anymore 
that synthetic rubber had come of 
age. Last year, two plants sold 72,000 
tons of Butyl (GR-I) rubber, 138 
copolymer plants shipped 675,000 
tons of GR-S. Butyl, a product of 
isobutylene and isoprene (gases), is 
a superior material for inner tubes. 
Cheapest of the rubbers, it has prac- 





tically supplanted crude for that pur- 
pose. GR-S, product of styrene (color- 
less benzene-ethylene liquid) and 
butadiene (gas made from butane, 
butylenes or alcohol), is considered 
better than crude for most passenger 
tire uses like treads and camelback 
(recaps), is inferior for truck tires, 
has held a steady price advantage 
over tree rubber. GR-S Latex is find- 


ing increasing use in foam rubber be-. 


cause it is cheaper. To make the 
two GR-S synthetics, 13 plants run 
by oil and chemical companies have 
been set up to churn out 800,000 
short tons of the necessary ingre- 
dients. 

Under RFC integration, these com- 
ponents have been shipped indiscrim- 
inately to rubber plants as they are 
required. Putting all facilities on a 
privately-owned basis will call for 
some grand alignments of suppliers 
and producers. The Big Five rubber 
manufacturers have already begun 
fishing for long-term agreements or 


contracts. Goodrich is understood to 
have made one with Gulf Oil, Fire- 
stone with Cities Service. Both pair- 
ings grew out of well-established rela- 
tionships under the RFC program. 
General Tire, with its smaller plant 
in Baytown, Texas, is “all but closing 
a deal with a supplier now.” If a hitch 
arises from the disposal, it will prob- 
ably occur from the complicated line- 
ups between the makers and the ace- 
card-holding suppliers. Two buta- 
diene plants using alcohol for feed- 
stock will definitely be closed up, 
would be unable to compete price- 
wise with the petroleum users. 
McDonald recommends negotiated 
sales of the facilities, with RFC-evalu- 
ated net book worths as a starting 
point (see table), insists that RFC be 
allowed to use its judgment on offers 
to parcel out plants fairly among the 
participants. Sealed bidding is thus 
out. He recommends financing of the 
purchases at 20% down, ten years to 
pay. He figures the U.S. should get 





RFC’S GR-S PLANTS FOR SALE 


Operated by: Location 
Goodrich Port Neches, Tex. 
Midland Rubber Co. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Firestone Lake Charles, La. 
Goodrich Institute, W. Va. 
U. S. Rubber Port Neches, Tex. 
Goodyear Houston, Tex. 
General Baytown, Tex. 
Phillips Oil Borger, Tex. 

Ky. Synthetic Rubber 

Corp.* Louisville, Ky. 
Copolymer Corp.} Baton Rouge, La. 
U. S. Rubber Naugatuck, Conn. 
Goodyear Akron, Ohio 
Firestone Akron, Ohio 


——(In Thousand Dollars )—— 





Net Book Annual 

Cost Depr. Res. Value Capacity 
12/31/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 (Long Tons) 
$21,664 $11,970 $9,694 90,000 
15,822 8,063 7,759 89,000 
15,846 8149 7,697 99,600 
18,387 10,916 7,471 122,000 
14,326 7,049 7,277 989,400 
15,246 8004 7,242 99,600 
9,988 4579 5,404 44,000 
10,488 5,774 4,664 66,000 
8,982 4634 4,298 44,000 
9,276 5,128 4,148 49,000 
10,128 6,045 4,078 22,200 
8,186 4,636 93,550 15,200 
7,630 4589 3,041 30,000 
$165,859 $89,536 $76,328 860,000 


*Jointly-owned by ten non-tire rubber companies. {Jointly-owned by eight small tire 


manufacturers. 
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rubber and blocks of smooth GR-S are 
oven-dried for processing, then milled 
and mixed, milled and mixed until they 
become hot, black and sticky. Sulphur 
is stirred in by a 400-pound Banbury 
mixer. Code-numbered batches are 
milled into tough, half-inch sheets. 
The work on this first floor is sweaty, 
monotonous, mechanical. Grimy oper- 
ators of mills, Bunburys, calenders, ex- 
truders are on their feet at pushbuttons 
or levers for most of their six hours, get 
an 18-minute break for lunch and an- 
other for a smoke. When their day’s 
quota is finished, the union has them 
sit out the shift. If they muff a job, 
they do it right on their own time. If 


trouble not their fault holds things up, 
they get their regular pro rata. If they 
beat quotas, Buckmaster howls. 

The truck tire builder is Akron’s 
highest paid worker, the individual 
most responsible for the ultimate qual- 
ity of General Tires. He must wrap and 
stitch one 10-ply tire every 50 minutes 
to get his maximum attainable $2.73 an 
hour, $98 per week. To do this he com- 
bines a series of deadbeat mechanical 
steps with a veteran’s knowledge of 
labor-saving expedients and leverage, 
adds a sixth sense for the dozens of 
mental measurements he must make as 
the tire takes balanced form. It is on 
the tire builder’s drum that General’s 


well-publicized know-how has its pay- 
off. The best materials available can go 
slightly out of whack on a finished tire, 
later cause a quick flat and an unahppy 
driver. Most tire builders are 30- 
ish heavyweights with quick reflexes. 
Though they don’t seem to strain in 
their art of piling ply on ply, an un- 
tutored muscleman could wrench a 
shoulder or sprain a back trying to flip 
one band onto a whirling drum. 

After building, the tire must still be 
formed and cured. Down in Waco, 
General truck tires are made by Bago- 
matics, which combine molding, bag- 
ging, curing in one 24-minute opera- 
tion. In Akron, one man in General's 





total net book value of $172.6 million 
plus a net operating deficit (up to 
1946, RFC ran in the red) of $199.7 
million plus $74.1 million losses in- 
curred in previous plant disposals. Of 
this “unrecovered: cost to the Ameri- 
can people” of $446.4 million, indus- 
try bigs say McDonald failed to 
charge off something for winning the 
war, avow he'll do well to collect 


$350 million. 


Back in Akron, General Tire’s Bill 
O’Neil will be keeping a sharp eye 
out. He wants his Baytown Copolymer 
plant, is a little suspicious that his 
poor past relations with McDonald’s 
RFC will freeze him out. Opines his 
assistant, Charlie Burke: “Some of 
our bigger neighbors might be in- 
terested in the small Baytown fa- 
cilities, hoping to have enough ca- 
pacity to get by until they can build 
their own plants for their new 
processes. If so, we'd be out in the 
cold because we surely don’t want 
one of those big plants. Most talked- 
about new processes are Goodyear’s 
and Goodrich’s (see Forses, March 
15, p. 25). Both will require new 
plants, industry members say. But 
Goodyear and Goodrich both deny 
having any thoughts for General’s fac- 
tory. Burns Goodrich Prexy William 
S. Richardson: “O’Neil doesn’t have 
to worry about RFC favoritism. But 
hell, he’s been out in the cold all 
through this participation program.” 

O'Neil ducked the patent pool 
when RFC invited manufacturers to 
join hands at the outbreak of War II. 
Subsequently, his researchers worked 
out two big innovations in synthetic 
Production, and he has been squab- 
bling with a denying RFC ever since. 
The first find, in 1948, was the only 
one for which General received a full 
industry accolade: Black Masterbatch. 
At the height of the war effort, vital 
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BAYTOWN SYNTHETIC PLANT: unluc 


milling time was being lost grinding 
harder-than-crude GR-S for process- 
ing and fabrication. O’Neil staffers 
came up with a way to mix carbon 
black into the rubber while it was still 
in latex form. General turned the 
works over to RFC pro bono publico 
and the industry went on to save 35% 
of milling costs. 

Charlie Burke adds, “We took one 
heckuva beating on it.” Patent pool 
members did their research on U.S. 
funds, while General sweated out BM 
on its own. 

In November, 1950 O’Neil an- 
nounced discovery of an oil-extended 
rubber called Polygen, strong enough 
for all-purpose use. His lab, going 
after a cheap oil-extended for me- 
chanical goods admittedly stumbled 
over it, but this time O’Neil wasn’t 
giving it away. Trying to peddle the 
secret to RFC he got a no-dice reply. 
Complaining they couldn’t buy what 
they couldn’t see, RFCers already had 
Goodyear working on the problem. 
Antagonized, O’Neil stalked up to 
Canada, sold Polygen to that govern- 
ment, began using it in his Canadian 
subsidiary. “America might have 
saved $500 million in 1951,” he says. 

But the Goodyear story, of course, 
differs. Smiles President Edwin J. 





Thomas: “Goodyear found the process 
at the same time General did. The 
difference was that we made it avail- 
able to RFC and O’Neil held out for 
a price. RFC had little choice.” 

After all the scrapping, Bill O’Neil 
is sure RFC has it in for him. He has 
often “raised hell about Phillips peo- 
ple (66) having all the top spots over 
there.” He thinks Phillips has pros- 
pered not a little because of the 
agency. Boots Adams’ oil company is 
presently the only U.S. corporation 
operating both a Copolymer plant 
and a Butadiene plant, with the 
added fortune of having styrene facil- 
ities right in its own backyard. If 
every company purchases the plants 
it operates, a procedure that is sup- 
posed to be watched closely by RFC, 
Phillips would have a distinct com- 
petitive advantage in producing GR-S. 

When Charlie Burke got Harry 
McDonald’s report on his desk several 
weeks ago he could feel still another 
good fight coming on. Among the 
copolymer plants evaluated, 11 are 
listed at a net book value lower than 
the depreciation reserve, a twelfth 
with cost about evenly divided. On 
the unlucky thirteenth, Bill O’Neil’s 
Baytown plant, net worth is figured 
to be $5.4 million of $10 million cost. 
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O’NEIL AND THE FCC 
OnE oF William O’Neil’s bigger 
brass said recently in Akron: “The 
most enviable position in our setup 
is Tom O’Neil’s. Nobody here knows 


just keeps asking for money and gets 
it!” 

Thomas Francis O’Neil is W. O.’s 
2nd-eldest (37) son, President and 
Chairman of $12.8 million General 
Teleradio, Inc. (General Tire’s 90%- 
owned subsidiary), President and 
Chairman of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System (General Teleradio’s 58%- 
owned subsidiary), and a VP at 
General Tire, for which he draws 
$34,500 a year. Last year he hit up 
his old man for $3 million, with it 
managed to gross $15 million and 
net $949,342, a 22.7% lift in earn- 
ings over 1951. 

For a total investment of $4.7 mil- 
lion, including the loan, Teleradio 
is General’s most glamorous diver- 
sion. Its big baby, Mutual, grossed 
$21 million last year from 545 affili- 
ated stations comprising the largest 
network string in the U. S. Mutual's 
sales gained 17% over 1951, besting 
in increase the other three national 
hookups, two of which declined. 

General won control of Mutual in 
a typical O’Neillian series of shuf- 
fles. Starting in the radio game in 
1942 with the purchase of New Eng- 
land’s 24-station Yankee Network, 
W.O. felt his way until 1950, 
brought up the West Coast Don Lee 
network (60 stations), merged the 
two into wholly-owned Thomas S. 
Lee Enterprises, made tall, balding 
Tom president. After skippering an 
LST in the Philippines, Tom had 
VPd Yankee since 1947. In 1951, the 
O’Neils got together with retailer 
R. H. Macy, merged its New York 
stations WOR and WOR-TYV, called 
the new amalgamation (10%-held by 
Macy) General Teleradio. Tom 
became Chairman. His three-way 
hookup now owned 58% of Mutual, 
pastnering up with the Chicago Tri- 





what he’s doing or how to do it. He © 
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MUTUAL’S NEW YORK TV STATION: 


this year, he isn’t asking dad for money 


bune, the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 
Gimbel Brothers and Canada’s Sedg- 
wick-Rogers. But because Mutual 
by-laws prevented any holder from 
voting more than 30%, the O’Neils 
and General still lacked control. 

Last Spring, Bill O’Neil called 
Mutual stockholders together, al- 
tered the by-laws. General’s 58% 
ownership of a 4% preferred was giv- 
en a 58% vote. General Teleradio 
now lists seven fancy radio stations, 
the maximum allowed by FCC: in 
New York, Hartford, Providence, 
Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
San Diego. Teleradio owns three TV 
outlets: New York (WOR-TV), Bos- 
ton (WNAC-TV), Los Angeles 
(KHJ-TV). 

Tom will not ask his dad for 
money this year, wants to lop off 
part of a $2.5 million bank loan and 
a $1.35 million Macy debt, then re- 
pay the General commitment. Amor- 
tization in °58 will run to $1.4 mil- 
lion. Tom is momentarily straining 
under a current ratio of 1.3. But 
fixed assets are carried at only $4.6 


million, don’t include intangibles _ 


like commentators Gabriel Heat- 
ter and Fulton Lewis, programs like 
Twenty Questions. Heatter alone is 
good for $300,000 annually. One 
lush block of real estate on New 


York’s Broadway, site of WOR stu- 
dios, is sale-priced at $2.5 million. 
Tom is installing some studio space 
under a new Empire State Building 
antenna, thinks he will keep the 
Broadway rooms for his bigger video 
shows like Broadway TV Theater. 
But a sale will probably be there 
when he wants it.. 

None of these radio-television 
doings are carried on General’s con- 
solidated books. Occasional rumors 
in New York credit this to a less- 
than-permanent residence on Broad- 
way for General Tire. Last fall a 
Dow-Jones ticker announced erron- 
eously that O’Neil had sold out for 
$20 million. “Rumors like that hurt 
us in this game,” says son Tom. 
“General's not going to sell this 
while it’s making money. Only rea- 
son we don’t consolidate is that you 
can’t mix tires and spot announce- 
ments.” A better one might be that 
Bill O’Neil doesn’t want the FCC 
poking around in his ledger books, 
as they would have to if General 
Tire consolidated the radio-TV hold- 
ings. 

Tom O'Neil, whom his dad once 
wanted for the top General Tire slot, 
admits he likes New York. If tires 
and television ever went separate 
ways, “I'd probably stick here.” 








auto tire section handles 24 Bagomatics, 
finishes a tire a minute. The double-unit 
presses cost General $16,000, are being 
installed by O’Neil and the other com- 
panies as fast as expedient. 

To keep on top of new methods, 
deliver General's advertised “Know 
How,” O'Neil invested 4% of 1952 
volume, or $7 million, in what is 
roughly called research. Most of this 
went for in-plant testing and product- 
control. Only $550,000 was budgeted 
to the long, squat brick building in the 
shade of the tire plant, responsible for 


new developments in plastics, synthetic 
rubbers. This was very low by industry 
standards. 

If scantily endowed, General re- 
searchers have come up with the out- 
standing Black Masterbatch process 
(see box, p. 16), lay fair claim to at 
least one other oil-extended rubber. 
Dozens of others less important are lost 
in the industry's fog of competing 
claims. 

Nevertheless, General Tire’s first dis- 
covery, Black Masterbatch, is one of 
Bill O’Neil’s prides and joys. His friend- 
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ly, mild-spoken assistant, Charles Burke, 
calls it “the greatest development in 
synthetics during World War II.” 
Burke’s ready knowledge of the com- 
pany operations is second only to 
O’Neil’s, according to the boss himself. 
Thus after getting W. O. and most of 
the brass off on the company vacation 
plane to Miami last March, Burke set 
a few wheels in motion himself. One 
of them was the merger of Aerojet with 
Crosley. The arrangement is the cv! 
mination of a plan envisioned by O'Neil 
when he surprised the business w' 
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" by buying Powel Crosley’s defunct auto 


shop last July. Paying Crosley and 
associates $63,400 in General’s 34% pre- 
ferred stock (756 shares) he made off 
with 56% of the Crosley common, a 
20c-per-share deal. Three months later, 
when his auditors got through, O’Neil 
culled another 16% at $1.50 per share. 

Last March, Charlie Burke flashed 
the official merger decision. Terms 
turned General from a 72% Crosley, 
83% Aerojet owner neatly into a 95% 
holder of consolidated Aerojet-General. 
Except by O’Neil standards, the deal 
was complicated: Crosley common was 
converted to 1.4 shares each of A-G 
common, Aerojet Class A common to 
20.7 each, Aerojet Class B to 39.1. 
Powel Crosley held his preferred, all 
there is outstanding. 

General had been puttering around 
with two types of jet propellants at 
Azusa: Both shot rockets, neither was 
satisfying the services. Rumbled O’Neil: 
“If the military had charge of produc- 
tion in 1900, the Wright Brothers never 
could have invented the airplane. Gas- 
oline would have been too dangerous.” 


Expending money 


Also left simmering with Burke and 
the legal crew when O’Neil was in 
Miami was the sale of General’s Mans- 
field Tire stock to get money for a new 
chemical plant. O’Neil likes the trail 
blazed by Goodrich, whose 25% to 30% 
in chemicals gives Chairman John Coll- 
yer & Co. $76.90 in earnings for every 
$1,000 in total assets, vs. General’s 
$54.30. (Last year, General’s Ohio 
polyester plant did $3 million worth of 
business. ) 

W. O. is hesitant to borrow new 
money. Last year he added $10 million 
to bank debt, brought his total just shy 
of $19 million, 16.7% of assets. While 
most Big Four debt-to-assets ratios are 
even higher—Goodyear 30%, Firestone 
22%, U. S. 21%, Goodrich 18%—O’Neil 
wants to keep it that way, will gladly 
trade the 48% Mansfield interest for a 
prime chemical entry. Projected new 
plant will cost $5.5 million when it goes 
up in nearby Ashtabula, Ohio. O’Neil’s 
early estimate of $4.5 million sale of 
the Mansfield equity, pegged at $5.6 
million in Moody’s (and costing Gener- 
al $2 million) was revised last month 
by accountants to $3.7 million at $15 
per share asking price, will fall a couple 
million short of his chemical needs. 

Of the rest, $1.25 million may be 
forthcoming as income tax credit. 
O'Neil has been fighting the Internal 
Revenue Bureau since War II for $2.5 
million he claims he overpaid as a 
result of General’s low earnings base in 
the period 1937-40. A bad walkout in 
1940 stopped production for three 
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months, cut net from $2.7 million to 
$600,000. Cleveland’s tax office ap- 
proved half the refund, but when 
O'Neil took it to Washington, IRB told 
him his claim was no good because the 
1939 profit was disproportionately high, 
the result of price-gouging. O’Neil bel- 
lowed that all of the Big Four were up 
excessively in °39, that if he was to be 
blamed and charged for fixing, so 
should the rest. In Washington a few 
weeks ago to defend the action and try 
to get around to the point of the reim- 
bursement, O’Neil had no good to say 
of Uncle Sam’s agents: “Of all the 
governments I deal with, our own has 
the most dishonest approach to taxes, 
and the crookedest tax people.” 
Mansfield has made General’s sec- 
ondary tire brand, Pennsylvania, since 
1949. In that year O’Neil moved Penn- 
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modern,” winks he. “I dislike to be 
ahead of our competitors on something 
like that — I'm a nasty competitive 
b——!” Follow-up project would un- 
doubtedly be a shift from the contract 
manufacturing at Mansfield to fuller 
emphasis out West, where a big chunk 
of the General market exists. “But we’re 
trying to sell Mansfield stock right 
now, says an Official, “so we won't 
contemplate switching any Mansfield 
business just yet.” 

The broad 14% of General’s volume 
left after tires, jets, plastics and sport- 
ing goods comes from mechanical 
goods—a rough $26 million grouping 
also including metal fabrication and 
the manufacture of polyester glass lam- 
inates, a growing metal parts substitute. 
According to O’Neil this division 
hopped 21% over 1951’s sales with a 
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GENERAL RUBBERLIFT in Saudi Arabian desert is placed under wing and in- 
flated to free KLM plane forced down in sand. 


sylvania tire production from his Jean- 
ette, Pa. plant to devote the latter 
entirely to sports equipment. It is 
not generally known that General is 
the world’s largest maker of ten- 
nis balls, does all the work for such 
big-name sports suppliers as Wilson 
and McGregor. Lifting production 54% 
last year, Pennsy accounted for 4% of 
General sales: $8 million. Also at 
Jeannette is O’Neil’s general manager 
of Allied Products, bubbling Jack E. 
Powers, who makes sponge rubber, rug 
underlay, fiberglas and plastics. His 
prediction: AP will take 10% of volume 
this year, one-third in five years. 

After the chemical plant, O’Neil will 
build a tire plant on the West, Coast. 
Each of the Big Four operates a fac- 
tory in California, and O’Neil says it’s 
now his turn. “Ours will be the most 
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big boost in defense work. Two plants, 
at Wabash and Logansport, Indiana 
(both of which General bought out- 
right) turn out most of it. Some of the 
more highly-touted mechanical goods of 
1952-53: A pneumatic sealing unit for 
windows, boon to washers at Pitts- 
burgh’s new Alcoa skyscraper; Silent- 
bloc, metal and rubber bearings for 
front-end suspension systems adopted 
by Lincoln and Packard; pneumatic 
truck trailer shock-absorbers, so far not 
catching on too well; huge inflated rub- 
ber bags, designed for lifting crash- 
landed airplanes off the ground for 
repairs, which baffled Saudi Arabians 
early this year (see cut). 

Except for zooming Aerojet, all of 
General's diversions have been proven 
earners. If the record-breaking expan- 
sion has dropped margins to a Big Five 
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GENERAL MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Goodyear, 
Firestone, Goodrich and U. S. Rubber. 
White line shows yearly market mid- 
points of General Tire. 


low (see “Rubber Lineup,” below), 
O’Neil counters: “Our diversification 
hasn’t begun to pay off yet.” TV (see 
box, p. 18) and foreign sales netted an 
unconsolidated $5 million in’52. Any one 
of the new divisions could shoot to the 
moon, especially the one best equipped 
for it out in Azusa. And General’s 63% 
concentration in tires, if it is subject 
to rough and tumble bruising in a tight 
market, looks to have clear sailing for 
the next few years at least. As O’Neil’s 
VP for Replacement Sales, H. A. Bel- 
lows, says: “The cars keep pouring on 
the road faster than they're going off, 
and they all need tires.” But VP Bel- 
lows’ boss, All Sales VP L. A. Mc- 
Queen, sets the O’Neillian merchandis- 
ing theme: “No business will succeed 
in 1953 without hucksters . . . they'll 
really have to sell.” 

Merchandising savvy continues as 
General’s top asset, but William O’Neil 
realizes that General Tire know-how is 
being stretched to encompass’ wholly 
new fields, where the company has yet 
to prove its know-how. With General 
out of Akron as much as it’s in, O’Neil 
knows that know-how is not as easy to 
come by as it was 30 years ago when 
he was having:trouble making an air 
bag for a cork tire. Knowing nearby 
Goodyear had the answer, O’Neil 
ordered his personnel clerks to hire the 
first stray Goodyearite they came 
across. That afternoon an alien with 
little workable English was brought in 
to W. O.’s office. Fortunately he had 
observed the important process. But 
when he tried to explain it, O'Neil 
couldn’t understand what he was say- 
ing. The worker was sent back to Good- 
year to get a fuller report, returned to 
O’Neil’s office more confused himself. 
Sent back a third time, he got an idea. 
When he reappeared before O’Neil he 
slyly fished the bewildering air bag out 
from under his coat. “That,” exclaimed 
O’Neil, rewarding the man with a job, 
“is what I call know-how!” 


RUBBER LINEUP 


Ir General Tire’s fifth-wheeler William 
O’Neil has elbowed his way onto U.S. 


highways, his know-how has yet to earn 
him a fifth seat at the Big Four’s poker 
table. During the decade of General’s 
tremendous growth (426% in total as- 
sets vs. the 129% average of Goodyear, 
Firestone, U.S., Goodrich), Bill O’Neil 
has seen his spread come at the expense 
of everything else. Last December, for 
instance, General recorded only 98c of 
working capital for every $1 of current 
liabilities, while the Big Four averaged 
2.73 to 1. 

Table I presents five key figures: 
book growth, average current ratio, 
earnings as percentage of book value, 
profit before federal income taxes, divi- 
dend payout. Table II ranks companies 
on each criterion, combines these to 
arrive at consolidated ratings. Both 
tables list the Big Five in order of cur- 
rent stock market popularity, i.e. their 
price-earnings ratios. 

Despite its present Wall Street third- 
rank at 6.38 times 1952 earnings, Gen- 
eral rates undisputed last on Forbes 
fractionator, edging next-to-last U.S. in 
book growth alone. As expansion has 
taken its toll on O’Neil’s current ratio 
(which was 4.2 to 1 in 1948), it has 
also made him the poorest dividend 
payer in an industry which plows back 
more than half of net. General’s net is 
only fractionally below the others, pre- 
tax profit a point or so behind. 

But this does not represent par for 
O’Neil whose all-replacement output 
should show higher margins than the 
original equipment makers can get. 
The reason, says Presidential Assistant 
Charles Burke, is that traditionally 


lower-priced originals ‘are higher now 
than they used to be.” Years ago, a 
big outfit like Goodyear might have 
sold its dealers tires at $10, cut them 
to $5 for auto makers. Its average price 
might then have been $7.50. General 
would be coining a straight $10 aver- 
age, with about the same costs. “We'd 
have $2.50 to play with,” reminisces 
Burke. “If we put another $2 into the 
tire, we'd still be 50c ahead on net. 
But there are times now when I’ve con- 
vinced myself we get less per tire than 
the others. Our margins would have to 
be lower.” 

Those few in the industry who know 
just what General Motors and Ford 
pay for Goodyears or Firestones don't 


talk. “Even some of their top people 
aren't told,” moans Burke. “So we have 
no way of finding out.” Burke also 


feels that General “pours money away” 
on advertising. “Right now our dealers 
are after us to do a TV variety show, 
and we're thinking about it.” But its 
cost per tire would be plenty compared 
to what a rival like Goodrich pays for 
its video “Burns and Allen.” 
Chairman John Collyer’s Akron 
house tops the fractionator on profit 
and growth performance, reflects fast 
growth with middling current ratio and 
dividend payout. The reason, acknowl 
edged by every industry member in and 
out of Goodrich: chemicals, in which 
it leads the rubber band. With the 
broadest diversification among the Big 
Five, Collyer has managed a consistent 
pretax take well above the other four. 
Equity has bounced to 4% times 1942's 





I. RUBBER LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Book Current Net Income Pretax 

Value ssets to on Profit Dividend 

Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
TE i664 cs engias oes 344% 2.92 14,76% 13.23% 30.6% 
United States ........... 163 2.85 14.70 8.84 42 
Ee meer: Oa 192 2.77 13.97 7.97 30 
EE 4.6 wack omelet 225 5.14 14.05 9.23 85 
0 ee ee 247 3.30 13.98 9.00 80.5 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 








to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
II. RUBBER RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 
Current ey 

Book Assets Netin- Pretax Divi- Pri 

Value to Lia- come on Profit dend per st of Composite 

Growth bilities Book Val. onSales Payout Earnings Ranking 
I al ies etic eighteen dom 1 8 1 1 3 $8.98 1 
United States .......... 5 4 2 4 1 6.58 4 
| EE ee eee 4 5 5 5 5 6.38 5 
SE oe is cis me 3 1 3 2 2 6.30 2 
ES 2 2 4 3 4 6.20 3 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
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$13.64, and Wall Street has upped its 
appraisal of GR common by nearly 
twice the rise in book value. An in- 
vestment of $1,000 in 1943 GR (111 
shares at the high) was worth $7,576 
last month, $8,603 last year. 

Goodyear is not far off the pace. 
Chairman Paul Litchfield has struck 
out after aviation and Airfoam (pat- 
ented) profits, has balanced books for 
ten years to average a whopping 5-to-1 
current ratio—sweet music to the bank- 
ing fraternity, who are in Goodyear to 
the tune of $200 million. But sponge 
rubber and flying machines have not 
been the moneymakers that Goodrich’s 
chemicals have been, and Litchfield’s 
second-place 9% margin is four points 
removed from Collyer’s. 

Third-ranked Firestone boasts fiscal 
data much like Goodyear’s, has done it 
by stretching to fuller retail chains 
rather than by shifting production gears 
to new lines. Boss Harvey Firestone 
Jr. looks also to stepped-up technology 
in his exclusive African rubber planta- 
tions, figures his supply is closer and 
safer than that of the other tiremakers 
who are in the Far East hotbed. Mean- 
while, without a first place on ForBeEs’ 
lineup, Firestone can figure a non- 
fractionator first for his salesmen: ten- 
year average volume-to-assets was 1.99 
vs. Goodyear’s 1.86, U.S.’s 1.78, Gen- 
eral’s 1.74, Goodrich’s 1.66. And for 
the second-biggest operator, Firestone 
last year took home the biggest net, 
$43 million. Reason: Bigger Goodyear 
got stuck for $69 million in federal 
taxes, Firestone only $41 million. But 
Streeters are pricing FTR lowest of the 
Big Five after per share earnings took 
the biggest 1952 tumble (11%). 

New York’s United States Rubber, 
fourth by a shade, runs second in favor 
on New York’s Big Board. Good reason 
is Chairman Harry Humphreys’ 42% 
dividend tab, currently yielding 7% at 
$2, handsomest in the industry. Hum- 
phreys rules the footwear roost among 
tubbermen, a vertical expansion that 
has brought less growth and profit 
reward than the sidelines of Akron’s 
bigger three. But U. S. has been as 
steady an earner as any in this cyclical 
group, stands to profit most when EP- 
Taxes are removed. 

All of the five have already profited 
over the last decade by the changes in 
their own supply lines. Most of the in- 
dustry’s tire needs are met or surpassed 
by synthetics like GR-S, butyl rubber, 
nylon, rayon. The Big Five now pro- 
duce much of their own textiles, pro- 
duce and hope to own a good deal of 
the rubber they use. Short years ago, 
biggest profit determinant was vola- 
tility of commodities cotton and natu- 
ral tubber. Goodyear’s Litchfield is 
said to have once frittered away $70 
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million on cotton speculation. Now, 
says General's Bill O’Neil: “We've re- 
placed cotton 100%, crude rubber 
70%. Keeping our inventories at good 
levels is no longer a guessing game.” 


BANK BOOK 


Last month Chairman Lester Armour 
(a grandson of the meatpacker) gave 
his Chicago National Bank a new kind 
of promotion. To mark Illinois Know 
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“Remember that I, too, started here as 
office boy and worked my way up until 
my father left me the business.” 


Your Bank Week, Armour junked bally- 
hoo and bunting, instead turned his 
employee magazine into a_ readable 
“bank guide” for the occasion, dis- 
tributed copies to clients and workers 
alike. Devised to lure custom as well 
as intra-bank cooperation, the booklet 
puts over the idea that banks are in 
business to make money but is also 
spiced with enough cartoons (see cut) 
to prove bankers can laugh as well as 


lend. 


POWER POLITICS 


WHEN THE House Appropriations Com- 
mittee last month hacked $200 million 
out of the Interior Department’s budget, 
it shoved five interconnected New York 
State electric utilities* just one step 
closer to building a $350 million power 
plant at Niagara Falls. Much of the cut 
cash had been earmarked for new Gov- 
ernment transmission lines and power 
plants. While plying the knife, Repre- 
sentatives lectured that henceforth 
U. S. power activities should cover 
“only those functions . . . which private 
enterprise cannot or will not under- 
take.” Only where “private hands” are 
unable to shape power resources “with- 
out assistance,” thumped the Commit- 

*The five: Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric, Consolidated Edison, New York State 
Electric & Gas, Niagara Mohawk, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric. 
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tee, should there be “a working part- 


nership” with the U. S. 

For the five, Government power can’t 
be short-circuited quickly enough. 
Niagara Mohawk first came up with a 
plan similar to the current one in 1918. 
It envisions draining an additional 
1,000,000 kilowatts out of the Falls. 
When a 1950 U. S.-Canada treaty 
okayed more hydro harnessing there, 
the power pluggers bid for Congres- 
sional approval to take on the job. So 
did the U. S. and the State of New 
York. Should the House prohibition 
stick, the utilities have only to hurdle 
Tom Dewey. With the big change 
along the Potomac, odds are their cry 
against public developments—“unwar- 
ranted use of taxpayers’ money”—will 
find sympathetic ears. 


NIMBLE GIMBEL 


On a summer-hot Sunday last month, 
$147 million Gimbel Brothers gim- 
micked several full-page ads in fat 
New York newspapers with a cackling 
rooster: “Cock-a-doodle d-o-u-g-h . . . 
Gimbels has bargains to crow about. 
... Listing $8 blouses cut to $3 and 
$18 floor lamps switched to $10, Gim- 
bel was pumping its annual May sale 
to the delight of Gothamites who lined 
up next morning for the specials. Two 
weeks later, chairman Bernard Gimbel 
elevated son Bruce to the presidency, 
told holders of GI common first quarter 
pretax profits were up $900,000. 

While U. S. department stores last 
year upped volume 2.6% to $10.4 bil- 
lion,* Gimbel’s $292 million (for the 
12 months ending January, 1953) 
dropped 2.3% behind 1951. But in their 
four Gimbel, 10 Saks stores, the broth- 
ers Gimbel nimbly coined 35% more 
profits, $2.14 per share vs. $1.59. Man- 
hattan neighbor $142 million R. H. 
Macy—whose 34th Street store is New 
York’s biggest and crowds both a Gim- 
bel and a Saks for Herald Square trade 
—took a 1952 nosedive of 2.9% on sales, 
but recovered not as well: retail earn- 
ings gained 23% from $1.19 to $1.46. 
As year-end retail prices firmed up, 
other department store chains showed 
financial spryness, but not to match the 
ups and downs of Gimbel. Non-New 
Yorkers like May Company and City 
Stores had sales increases to boost earn- 
ings. May volume spurted 5.8%, City 
6%. May's take-home was only 4% 
higher, City’s a healthy 38% better. 

That Gimbel beat Macy might sur- 
prise Manhattan ad addicts, who are 
constantly told “nobody but nobody 
undersells Gimbel.” Actually, Gimbel’s 
overselling happens mainly at the nine 
fashionable Saks Fifth Avenue emporia 
in spots like Palm Beach and Beverly 


*Federal Reserve Bank compilation. 
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JAMES F. BELL 


Chairman, Committee on President, First National Bank President, Carnegie Institution President of the American Director and formerly Presi- 


LLOYD D. BRACE 


Finance and Technological of Boston. 
Progress, General Mills, 
Minneapolis. 
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As you used your telephone today, you probably 
had your mind on other things than the policy 
of the telephone company. But the principles that 
guide a business like ours directly affect your tele- 
phone service. So they are important to everyone 
who uses a telephone, as well as to the 1,230,000 
people who share ownership of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 


We think you will be interested in a message 
that was sent recently to the share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company by 


its Board of Directors. 





JOHN J. McCLOY ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Chairman of the Board, Chase Business Consultant, 
National Bank, New York. New York. 


VANNEVAR BUSH 


of Washington. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


Chairman of the Board, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


CLEO F. CRAIG DAVID A. CRAWFORD 


Telephone and Telegraph dent, Pullman, Inc., Chicago, 
Company, New York. 


The Trust You 


A message from the Board of Directors of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





“Each of us considers that he is a trustee for the 
savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the Company 
shall prosper. 


“We are sure that to perform this duty, we must 
serve the public as well as possible. The Company is 
a servant of the public. The services it performs are 
necessary to the people of the United States. They 
are necessary to the building of our nation and to our 


ELIHU ROOT, JR. TOM K. SMITH 


Lawyer, New York. 


of the United States, New York. St. Louis. 
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Chairman of the Board, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank of 
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JOHN W. DAVIS HAL S. DUMAS 
Davis Polk Wardwell Sun- Executive Vice President of the 
derland and Kiendl, New York. American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company, New York. 


Have Placed 


national security. Clearly, we occupy a position of 
great public trust. 


“We think it all-important therefore that we furnish 


the best telephone service it is in our power to pro- 
vide—a service high in value and steadily improving — 
at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in 
good financial health. 


“The success of the business depends on the people 
in it. To serve well and prosper the Company must 
attract and keep capable employees. They must be 
well paid and have opportunity to advance in accord- 
ance with ability. And we must continually develop 
first-rate leaders for the future. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR 


SAMUEL A. WELLDON 
Formerly 


poration, New York. 
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Bank of the City of New York. 


W. CAMERON FORBES 


Partner, J. M. Forbes & 
Company, Boston. 


WILLIAM WHITE 


Chairman of the Formerly Chairman of the President, New York Central 
rd, United States Steel Board, The First National Railroad Company, New York. 


G. PEABODY GARDNER 
Trustee, Boston. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 


In Us” 


“Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty 
to act for the long run. Sound financing, good earn- 
ings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all 
long-term projects. 


“So is our continual research to find better means 
for giving better telephone service. So is the build- 
ing of the human organization and character on 
which good service depends. So is the training of 
leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is 
essential. 


“This is the way we understand the trust you have 
placed in us. It is a trust that deserves, and will 
continue to receive, the most painstaking care we 
can give it.” 





BELL 
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A. LEE M. WIGGINS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Atlantic Coast Line Company, 
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Hills. What about Macy's own slogan, 
“6% less,” aimed principally at the G 
Brothers? Says Gimbel Treasurer Sam 
Nass: “I doubt it. At 6% lower markups, 
they couldn't stay in business.” Nass 
claims lower operating expenses, not 
higher prices, gave Gimbel a “big im- 
provement in margins.” The pretax 
profit figures: Macy 2.8% on $332 mil- 
lion sales (in the year through last 
January ) ; Gimbel 3.3% on $292 million. 

This year Gimbel is spreading out. 
Milwaukee, site of one store now, will 
have three by December; the tenth 
Saks Fifth Avenue goes up in Gotham- 
suburb White Plains this fall. Most 
Gimbel stores are leased—of the 1953 
additions, only White Plains will be 
bought and paid for. But not with new 
money. Says Nass: “Our $4 million 
depreciation reserve will cover it.” 
Otherwise “we're not going out on a 
limb on inventories this summer,” but 
“we feel sure business will stay at cur- 
rent good levels.” Business was keeping 
apace with the national retail spurt of 
9% in March over 1952°—“running well 
ahead in the first quarter.” 

But with its fiscal highstepping last 
year, and good bounce in °53, Gimbel 
was being ignored on Wall Street. 
Common dividend of $1 is a comedown 
from the 1947 $2 payout on $2.80 
earnings. Although uninterrupted since 
1949, dollar payments yield 6.4% vs. 
Macy’s 9.1%. But even if net tops 1952's 
$2.14, Nass “can’t see any increase in 
payments.” Result: Gimbel was low on 
the N.Y.S.E. totem pole of department 
stores with a price-earnings ratio of 
7.2 vs. Macy’s 9.3, May’s 11.6, City 
Stores’ 8.4. Nobody but nobody was 
underselling Gimbel common, at 15% 
off 38% from its 1951 high. 


FULL TIDE 


Last MONTH, after 20 years at the 
helm, 80-year-old William Francis 
Humphrey presided over his last an- 
nual meeting of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company. But despite the stand- 
ing ovation he received, genial Bill 
Humphrey stared through his thick 
glasses at one of the stormiest meetings 
of his long career. 

Since the depression-ridden early 
years of his reign, Bill Humphrey has 
more than doubled net working capital 
and raised book value 270.2%, to 
$22.95 per share. In the process, he 
had also retired all of the company’s 
bonded debt and preferred stock. 

Nevertheless, stockholders still had 
a couple of lungs-full of complaints. 
One group complained of the fashion 
in which Paul Getty steamroilered his 
50.12% interest in the company. This 


*Dept. of Commerce compilation of all 
retail sales. 





TIDEWATER’S HUMPHREY: 
he and his debt are retired 


minority interest particularly objected 
to the “without cause” clause pushed 
through at last year’s meeting: with 
this tool, Getty can cashier any direc- 
tor who gets out of hand. 

Hitting closer to home was another 
sniper. Tide Water's crude reserves, he 
complained, had increased only 13.4% 
since 1947, while Skelly Oil, another 
link in the Getty empire, had more than 
doubled its underground holdings. Dur- 
ing that same period, the industry in- 
creased its reserves by 30.1%. 

But Bill Humphrey could well afford 
to dodge these queries. For he was 
turning his mantle over to TW’s first 
Getty president, red-haired David T. 
Staples, already executive VP of Pacific 
Western Oil. And Wall Street was far 
more concerned over the future than 
the past, the most popular conjecture 
being that he had not become Getty’s 
first minister in order to preside over 
the disintegration of Getty’s empire, 
but to merge it into one big company. 


SYLVANIA’S PROBLEMS 
Wuen bland-faced Max F. Balcolm 
bowed out as chairman of $176.4 mil- 
lion Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
last month, he took with him pleasant 
memories of an _ incandescent first 
quarter, brightest in the company’s 52- 
year history. Sales (up 43%) bounded 
to $80 million, pretax net (up 69%) 
to $9.6 million. 

Basking in still another glow is 48- 
year-old Don Mitchell. President since 
1946, he moved into Balcolm’s vacated 
chair. American Can marketing chief 
during the °30s, Mitchell helped sell 
new-fangled beer cans. As Coca-Cola 
sales VP, he later got “coke” to moving 
in the now-standard six-bottle con- 
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tainers. And for Sylvania, the one-time 
mathematics instructor (at Montclah, 
N. J., High School) has apparently 
found the right equation, too. Since 
1943, a year after he took sales in hand, 
revenue has soared 228%. Average for 
six competitors: 178%. Big problem: 
converting this growth into net. Over 
a decade SEP has brought only 8.4¢ of 
its sales dollar down to earnings, Six 
competitors’ average: 12.6c. 

But Mitchell’s profit margin last 
quarter climbed to a forward-looking 
12%. According to Treasurer Walter 
Seibert, all nine product divisions 
gained “pretty much across the board, 
But although TV sales increased 50%, 
Sylvania commands only an estimated 
3% of the video market. Says Seibert: 
“We're still relatively small in TV. Any 
change in our market position is almost 
bound to be an increase. But we've got 
a considerably larger share of the pic- 
ture tube business.” 

Tubes bring in about 10% of gross, 
and like receivers, pulsed higher last 
quarter mostly because of newly 
opened TV markets. Industry output 
(and operating efficiency) will prob- 
ably ease during the second quarter 
with the customary “seasonal” slump. 
But video production oscillations are 
aparently not the only ones Mitchell- 
men sweat out. Lighting lamps, fluores- 
cent tubes and fixtures beam in about 
20% of gross; in spring and summer, 
long daylight hours throw a shadow 
over demand. Over the last seven years 
first and fourth-quarter per share eam- 
ings average out to 92c. Average for 
second and third quarters: 66c. 

This month, Sylvania owners wil 
have more to fret over than usual. First- 
quarter net was figured on the premise 
that EPTax would die on June 30 as 
scheduled. If the levy is extended, net 
“will be adjusted.” Meanwhile EPTax 


rescission hopes spring eternal for Syl | 


vania and the rest of U.S. industry. 


CARBIDE’S SKYHOOK 


WHEN LAST SEEN, the king-sized poly- 
ethylene balloon was bobbing in the 
sun high over New Jersey and headed 
west. Along with a covey of smaller 
fellows, the billowing plastic tear drop 
was loosed by $1 billion Union Carbide 
Co. to mark its tenth year in com 
mercial “poly” production. 

Since Carbide’s Bakelite Division 
first began to process and market 
stuff, U. S. output has puffed to 125; 
000,000 pounds. Carbide share: “more 
than half.” Like the anniversary }#* 
loons, poly production will keep ™ 
soaring. By 1955, says Bakelite Pres- 
dent H. S. Bunn, it will level off # 
more than 250,000,000 pounds. Propel 
lants: three new plants, hailed as the 
largest single expansion program ev 
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_ undertaken in [plastics] history.” The 


first (at Texas City, Texas) is due on 
stream in two months. The others (at 
Seadrift, Texas and Torrance, Calif.) 
are slated to come in “by mid-1954 and 
early 1955.” 

Besides its big poly stake, UC holds 
big chunks of the phenolic and vinyl 
markets. Together with other (and 
smaller) plastic holdings, they ac- 
counted for about 15% of last year’s 
$978.5 million gross. Poly’s promise 
has not been without lure for other 
test tubers. Monsanto, Spencer Chemi- 
cal and several others will soon get 
into the new plant act, too. Though 
output has increased 12 times since 
War II, it is still the fastest-growing 
plastic. Defense currently takes around 
35% of output. ‘Biggest civilian outlets: 
wire insulation and packaging (the 
sqeezable bottle, for instance). 

Poly may grab off more of the wrap- 
ping trade if it can under-price chief 
competitor cellophane. Bakelite chief 
Bunn thinks hypoed plant and operat- 
ing efficiency will “certainly” drive the 
plastic to the “30c-per-pound range 
and maybe to the twenties.” Poly- 
ethylene started out at $1 per pound, 
now sells at 44c. From 30c poly, with 
new plants turning over at annual rated 
capacity (60,000,000 pounds each), 
Carbide could gross around $54 mil- 
lion. Added savor: production boosts 
in ethylene, petrochemicals’ prime 
building block. Bunn “cannot say” how 
much his new poly foundries will cost. 
But he claims a “new manufacturer,” 
without Carbide’s “auxiliary chemical 
producing units,” would have to shell 
out “more than $100 million” to dupli- 
cate them. Part of their output will be 
shaped into meteorological balloons 
like the “Sky Hook” UC floated over 
New Jersey last month. And poly earn- 
ings may be riding a sky hook, too. 


CANPAC’S PACE 

Warcuinc the stock of Canadian Pa- 
cific, one would hardly guess that it is 
a railroad security. While rail stocks 
were dormant during the last half of 
1951 and early 1952, Canadian Pacific 
rocketed from a low of 21% to a high 
of 40%. Then, when rail stocks in-gen- 
eral began to move, CP started a long 
slide that has now brought it down to 
the high 20s. And the stock is still 
Priced over ten times earnings, a rating 
hot even accorded Santa Fe or Union 
Pacific. 

_ Behind this apparent contradiction 
lies the diversity of CP’s interests, 
which include everything from hotels, 
steamships and airlines to oil lands and 
mining properties. In five of the last 
seven years, non-rail earnings have ex- 
ceeded railroad operating income. Thus 
oil and non-ferrous metal shares rather 
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——LABOR RELATIONS 


MANAGEMENT has plenty of savvy 
when it comes to selling a new prod- 
uct. No businessman worth his in- 
come tax would think of launching 
a new line without pre-testing con- 
sumer reaction. The amount of 
money that industry pays for market 
research is staggering. And for good 
purpose, too. The tastes of consumer 
and producer are often poles apart. 

The same principle holds true in 
employee relations, but instead of 
pre-testing worker wants and de- 
sires, management often presumes 
to know what’s good for the em- 
ployee. 

Consider the field of employee 
communications. Mr. Big agrees to 
a suggestion that he sign a series of 
letters to be sent periodically to em- 
ployee homes. The personnel chief, 
or the public relations man, is as- 
signed to do the writing. They select 
a series of subjects—quality, absen- 
teeism, competition, sales, etc. The 
copy is drawn up and comes to the 
executive's desk in a neat, well- 
typed batch of messages. The boss 
looks them over and he’s impressed. 
“Just what I would’ve said—if I had 
the time to write. Let’s send them 
out.” Bingo—out go the letters. Will 
the employees read them? Will they 
understand them? Will they act fav- 
orably on them? No one knows be- 
cause no one took the trouble to 
find out before the letters went into 
the mails. 

A while ago Borden’s, a company 
which is as communications-con- 
scious as they come, ran a little infor- 
mal test. Borden’s has an elaborate 
bulletin board service using pictures, 
text, cartoons, giant-size typewriter 
messages, multi-colored news flashes, 
and such. The public relations de- 
partment worked up a series of mes- 
sages for bulletin boards using every 
trick in its kit. It laid the program 
out before a group of brass. Man- 
agement then guessed which of the 
messages would receive most effec- 
tive acceptance by the employees, 
which would probably get little at- 
tention and readership. Then a 
group of employees were called in 
and asked to make their choices. As 
it happened, the ones they selected 
were different from the management 
choices. Borden’s then displayed two 
sets of bulletin-board material—one 
picked by top brass and the other 
picked by random rank-and-filers. 





How not to sell employees 





A few weeks 
later a test was 
made among the 
workers to find 
out which of the 
notices had the 
most effective im- 
pact. Lo and be- 
hold, the management favorites 
came out at the bottom of the heap. 

A study recently made by the 
California Institute of Technology 


Lawrence Stessin 


also reveals that management moxie ’ 


on what and how to say things to 
employees needs extensive doctor- 
ing. Cal Tech probers asked em- 
ployees of four large companies two 
questions: (1) From what source 
do you get most of your information 
about the company? (2) Do you 
prefer that source? 

Twenty percent of those queried 
said that they received most of their 
information from employee newspa- 
pers. But only twelve percent were 
satisfied with that method of impart- 
ing information. Reasons: news was 
stale by the time it came out, not 
well presented, or just plain incom- 
plete. 

Cal Tech researchers discovered 
another interesting tidbit. Almost 
half of the workers interviewed said 
that they received the bulk of in- 
formation about their company from 
“other workers,” meaning the “grape- 
vine” or rumor mill. Only seven- 
tenths of one percent said they liked 
it that way. The survey showed that 
the average Joe would prefer to get 
his info on company activities from 
his foreman or supervisor. Yet not 
one company in ten makes effective 
use of this medium as a communi- 
cations link. 

In the field of economic education 
management is falling into the same 
trap as it is in other communications 
fields. Many a boss is convinced that 
the business education meetings 
which are being held in the plant 
are a success merely becasue 98% of 
the employees voluntarily attend the 
sessions. That’s a completely wrong 
gauge to use. Most such meetings 
are on company time and what 
worker wouldn’t rather sit in the 
comfort of a conference room and 
yak about economics than work at 
his job? The true and only test is 
whether employees accept and un- 
derstand what’s being doled out to 
them. 
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than the traditional rails now pace CP 
stock. 

One big reason for CP’s premium 
price is its interest in 11,000,000 acres 
under exploration and development in 
Western Canada. This parcel of real 
estate constitutes 5.5% of the total lands 
oil companies are now working over. 
In 1952 alone the road’s oil income 
jumped $1.4 million to $3.6 million. 
And 61-year-old President William A. 
Mather predicts another increase this 
year. 

But other non-rail income sources 
are under a definite cloud. Last year 
the company’s extensive steamship op- 
erations produced $3.9 million less in- 
come than in 1951. And with the pres- 
ent soft and competitive ocean freight 
market, 1953 results promise to be even 
skimpier. 

Another big income producer, 51%- 
owned Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing, last year cut dividend payments 
to parent CP by $4.6 million. With 
lead and zinc prices down over 40% 
from their 1952 highs, C.M. & S.’s big 
revenue items have more rough sled- 
ding ahead. 

Even railroad earnings, up 7.8% last 
year, have slipped 12.5% during the 
first quarter of this year. However, 
with a recent 7% rate increase under 
his belt, Mather believes that “the re- 
maining quarters should show an im- 
provement.” 

Last month Mather got a $50 mil- 
lion increase in authorized common 


stock. With a $475 million expansion 
program mapped out for the next five 
years, he will need new equity money 
to bolster the company’s balance sheet. 

But if immediate problems seem im- 





CANPAC’S MATHER: 


posing, Mather holds a-large measure 
of long-term optimism for his enter- 
prise. He calls this the “golden age of 
commerce for Canada,” expansively 
compares it with the Elizabethan age 
in England. For his railroad he predicts 
a boundless future: “Early railway con- 
struction was, in large part, to link to- 
gether our sparsely settled and widely 
separated territories. . . . Now railway 
capacity has in large measure been 
used up. In fact, many facilities are be- 
ing severely taxed, and an increase in 
capacity is required. In essence, the 
problem now is for the railways to 
keep pace with Canada.” 


GASSED GLASS 


LasT MONTH the Commerce and Labor 
departments reported that new con- 
struction outlays of $9.6 billion in 
1953’s first four months topped last 
year’s start by 6%. For business in gen- 
eral, this was good news. For glass- 
making Libbey-Owens-Ford in particu- 
lar, it confirmed what salesmen already 
knew. The figures reached Toledo just 
after John D. Biggers, president since 
the firm was formed in 1930, prepared 
to polish off his career, slipped up to 
board chairmanship. George P. Mac- 
Nichol, Jr., got his job. Although he 
remains L-O-F chief executive, top 
level shifts anticipated Biggers’ manda- 
tory retirement in December, when he 
will be 65. 

As a parting presidential point Big- 
gers declared first-quarter sales edged 
1952’s by 48% and “unfilled orders con- 
tinue at a high level.” Although new 
building is important to L-O-F, its ma- 
jor market is far more mobile. Automo- 





bile windows probably account for 55% 


of revenues, building glass only 25%, 
The Plaskon Division (molding com. 
pounds and resins for plastics) brings 
in about 10% and Thermopane, mirrors, 
specialty products and fiber glass take 
in the balance. All have boomed at 
higher-than-average rates. While last 
years new housing starts exceeded 
1939’s record by 120% and auto out- 
put was 51% more, L-O-F sales leaped 
338% over that prewar year. 

Both $116.8 million L-O-F and big 
rival $426 million Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass have reaped rewards from higher- 
priced curved windshields and from a 
25% increase in automobile glass area 
since 1949. PPG supplies Chrysler and 
others, Biggers’ sales go mainly to Gen- 
eral Motors. 

With broad diversification among 
glass, paints and brushes and chemi- 
cals, PPG has a far bigger stake in new 
building and an _ enviable _ stability 
which showed up in 1952. During last 
summer's steel strike Pittsburgh Presi- 
dent Harry B. Higgins rolled easily 
while automaking was upset, ended the 
year with $407 million sales, the same 
as in 1951. Per share earnings were 
up, $4.06 vs. $3.44 in 1951, while Big- 
gers’ slipped to $2.88 from $3.01. But 
the Toledo outfit’s pretax profit margin 
was thicker, 22% to PPG’s 19%, down 
28% and 24%, respectively, from the 
year before. 

With Detroiters spewing out cars at 
140% of the 1952 rate (see Forses, 
May 1, 1953, p. 24), the glassmakers 
earnings already reflect wider vision for 
the year. PPG’s first-quarter sales were 
up 16% and net per share grew from 
97c to $1.06; Biggers’ from 67c to 76c. 
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CANPAC SHIPS ON THE VICTORIA-SEATTLE ROUTE: 
the price-earnings ratio of ten is not even accorded Santa Fe or Union Pacific 
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By tapping MacNichol to succeed 
him, Biggers’ underscored a ri al- 
most as old as American ing. 
Fourth generation in the trade, the new 
president is a grandson of Edward 
Ford, who split family interests from 
tough, single-minded John Pitcairn’s 
PPG, struck out on his own in 1899. 
Since the Fords merged with Libbey- 
Owens in 1930, the smaller company 
has gradually gained on Pittsburgh. 
The two rivals pour out 90% of the 
nation’s plate glass. 

As MacNichol took over, .L-O-F 
planned to double textile fiber glass 
capacity at Parkersburgh, W. Va. With 
new machines and a growing product 
mix, MacNichol will be closer to giving 
PPG the kind of race his granddaddy 
intended. 


PAPER PICTURE 


THERE WASN’T a cloud in the bright 
picture International Paper President 
John H. Hinman painted for stock- 
holders in New York last month. For 
the first time, production was running 
at an annual rate of 4,000,000 tons. 
First-quarter revenues thumped $166.5 
million, an all-time high. Per share net 
hopped llc to $1.52. Even Wall Street 
was treating IP well. On the Big Board 
the world’s biggest papermaker brought 
8.5 times indicated earnings, a good 
ratio for the industry. 

However, the record looked better 
in total figures than in bald analysis. 
For every ton spewed out, Hinman’s 
crew grossed $166.85 vs. $166.08 for 
each of 1952’s 3,819,229 tons. But a 
serious sag in pretax profits (from 
24.3% in 1952’s first quarter to 21.8%) 
cut his margin to $36.26 per ton, com- 
pared with $37.62 last year. The tax 
collector came to the rescue, pried 
loose 19% less, left the company with 
$18.77 a ton net, 12c better than in 
1952. But union contract comes up 
for renegotiation this month and higher 
wages seem sure to whittle the margin 
lower. Unless prices rise or taxes fall 
noticeably lower, Hinman’s landscape 
may be in for a little rain. 


BLACK AND BLYTH 
Gosste columnists sometimes refer to 
Jim Black as “Shirley Temple’s father- 
inlaw,” but as president of $1.5 bil- 
lion Pacific Gas and Electric Co., Black 
has a better claim to fame. Second larg- 
est U. S. power plugger (next to New 
York City’s $1.7 billion Consolidated 
Edison) Black’s PGE will swell by $37 
million more, if Charles R. Blyth has 
his way. The investment banker last 
month contracted to buy up 61% of 
Pacific Public Service common from 
t stockholder Standard Oil (Cali- 
), hopes to pry additional shares 
out of other PPS owners, contingent on 
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SEC approval. Object: merger with Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric. 

But the biggest requirement, warns 
sea food addict Jit Black, is the “right 
price.” He would like his growing 
charge (since 1948 gross has puffed 
126%. vs...73% for all electric utilities). 
to feed on PPS: “There is every physi- 
cal reason why a merger should take 
place.” Public Service abuts Black’s 
area and “we're serving electricity in 
areas where they have gas alone and in 
areas where we have no gas, we're buy- 
ing it from them wholesale.” The mer- 
ger possibility is an old story: “There 
have been discussions at various times 
going back as far as 20 years.” So far 
there have been none with Blyth & Co. 
Says Black: “They've gone out on their 





PG&E’s BLACK: 
on the safe side of peril point 


own. As yet there has been no talk of 
price or anything else.” 

Should PPS come into the fold, it 
will hook up with a live wire outfit (see 
Fores, Oct. 15, 1951, page 16). Since 
War II, Black has sluiced $978 million 
into new plant. Last year: $162 million. 
Con Ed expenditures: $64 million last 
year, less than $600 million since 1946. 
To nourish 1953 “centennial” growth 
(predecessor San Francisco Gas Co. 
was founded in 1852), Black floated 
2,271,300 common shares, also mar- 
keted $55 million in 3%% mortgage 
bonds. Total net proceeds: about $122 
million. But canny Black has kept plant 
mortgages on the safe side of the tra- 
ditional 50% “peril point.” Capital struc- 
ture: 47.8% bonds, 21.3% preferred, 
30.9% common. 

Like his common issue (“larger than 
any offering . . . made by any similar 
utility”) Jim Black’s. $33. million rate 
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boost last year was the industry’s hefti- 
est. Awarded late in October, it had 
only a “minor effect” on 1952 earnings. 
But pretax-net bounded to $120.8 mil- 
lion (vs. $97.4 million), gave Black a 
little more slack per share ($2.31 vs. 
$2.07) to cover his regular (since: 
1923) dividend. Though growth pangs 
have pinned payout at $2, over the 
decade 1943-52 dividends: represented 
a fulsome 86.8% of net. 

Biggest chunk of earnings is metered 
by residential customers, and Cali- 
fornia’s power-avid population is in- 
creasing at a thrice-faster clip than U.S. 
as a whole. Last year each of Black’s 
domestic customers burned 2,240 kilo- 
watt hours (vs. 2,169 national aver- 
age). Black apparently knows how to 
convert this kind of enthusiasm into 
net. Ten-year pretax profit margin: 
34.1% vs. 30% for eight other power 
companies. Cheap hydro power (50% 
of output vs. 32% steam) may be one 
reason for this efficiency edge. 

Like other hydro harnessers, Black’s 
bete noir is “poor water.” But rainfall 
in PGE’s 46-county area was so good 
last year that it cost Black money. Agri- 
cultural power sales (8.2% of gross) 
were dampened slightly since farmers 
had less need for electric irrigation 
pumps. Nor is there anything arid 
about investors’ affections for PGE. On 
the strength of the prospective merger, 
Pacific Public Service has inched from 
19% to 20%. 


B-W’S NO-CLUTCH RIDE 


His root pushing hard on the acceler- 
ator of automatic transmissions and 
overdrives, husky, curly-grey Roy C. 
Ingersoll last month sped $2538 million 
Borg-Warner into its second quarter at 
record clip. Ingersoll paused just long 
enough to inform stockholders of re- 
sults: record first-period net of $2.59 
(of $6.3 million), sales of $114 million. 
Roaring into spring alongside fullspeed- 
ing Detroit automakers, he promised: 
“We are sure the first half of this year 
will be the best in Borg-Warner his- 
tory.” 

Fueling B-W’s drive are the no-clutch 
transmissions. Outside the automakers 
themselves,* only Borg makes them. 
Although 1952 car production was 
down 17%, Ingersoll shipped 6% more 
automatic transmissions, dividing 175,- 
000 between Ford’s Fordomatic and 
Mercury’s Mercomatic, 40,000 to Stu- 
debaker’s Automatic Drive. (This year 
he added a Britisher: Jaguar.) Li- 
censed by Ingersc'l, Ford Makes half 
its own B-W automatics, brought total 

*General Motors builds its own “hydro- 
matics,” with them outfits Lincoln, Nash, 
Hudson, Kaiser. Packard and Chrysler also 


make automatics, with Keller & Co.’s “fluid 
drive” needing B-W converters. 











Pomona College Pays 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 
ON TAX MONEY 
YOU SAVE 


When you invest in a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract, part of the 
cost is paid for by tax money. This 
permits you to receive interest for life 
on money you will otherwise pay out 
in income taxes. 


SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use 
stocks, bonds or real estate for the pur- 
chase of a Pomona College life income 
contract. You realize full market value 
of the property you transfer and you 
eliminate all capital gains tax. 

It will pay you to find out 
more about this unique 
investment program. Please 
write today for particulars 
and free booklet. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont California 
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1952 production to 388,000.. Even so, 
B-Ws ended up in only 49% of 52 Mer- 
curys, 33% of Fords, 24% of Studes. 
By comparison, 85% to 99% of last year’s 
GM and Chrysler lines were outfitted 
with no-clutchers. 

Thus Ingersoll’s no-clutchers can 
only grow as future Fords and Studes 
catch up with competition, and de- 
mand outruns supply. Spur to this 
growth is a new contract with Ford, 
doubling installations on the 1955 
model run. Starting in Fall ’55, Borg 
will also feed B-Ws into Lincolns. 
Says VP-Treasurer Lester G. Porter: 
“Ford didn’t like having GM as a 
supplier.” 

Another no-gear Ingersoll device is 
also rocking along. Last year B-W 
spewed 625,000 overdrives, a patented 
transmission with which Borg runs into 
no competition. As a result, Willys pro- 
duction was stopped cold last month 
and Nash was cut 30%, when 5,000 
B-W workers hit the bricks over in- 
centive rate disputes. Chrysler, Ford 
and the independents equip anywhere 
from 17% (Plymouth) to 63% (Stude- 
baker) of their gaseaters with over- 
drives. (GM does not.) But automatic 
transmissions don’t mesh with OD’s and 
the gain in the former's popularity 
comes at the expense of the latter’s. 

While U.S. and British drivers are 
treating themselves to no-clutch driv- 
ing,* they are also getting to like 
“power steering.” Here Ingersoll has no 
monopoly, but a Warner Gear Division 
non-hydraulic power-steerer is already 
on Harold Vance’s sporty Studebakers. 
And at Pesco Products Division—clut- 
tered with aircraft defense work—In- 
gersoll is squeezing in tests on a 
hydraulic type booked for Chrysler. 
“They're interested,” says Porter, “but 
our engineers are so tied up with gov- 
ernment work we. haven’t had much 
time to work on it.” 

Uncle Sam is taking 25% of Borg’s 
business for the second straight year. 
Products are as diverse as B-W’s regu- 
lar line (185 assorted items), include 
amphibious tanks, universal joints, 
cartridge cases. Of 44% total volume 
not spent on auto parts, Borg’s spread 
lists 18% in Norge home appliances, 
10% in farm equipment, 9% in avia- 
tion, 13% in miscellaneous. Norge is 
running at 1952’s $55 million level, 
pumping for new food freezers, clothes 
driers. Farm parts are “improving.” 
But 1953’s last half will tell the story 
for Borg. 

With all the sweet talk, stockholders 
figure anything equaling or bettering 
last year’s results will be good for an 
increased dividend (’52’s: $4 plus $1 

*Ward’s Automotive Reports pegged 
automatic installations at 26% in 1949, 33% 
in ’50, 45% in 51, 47% in "52. 
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extra on $9.85 earnings). Wall Street 
brokers agree. Guessed E. F. Hutton’s 
John Mueller: “This year may witness 
the stock split or large stock dividend 

. for B-W.” Says Porter in Chicago; 
“There’ s been no talk of dividends here 
yet but it may come up along about 
the third quarter. If at all, an increase 
would come as a year-end extra again.” 


STEEL BRACING 


THE STEELS reputation for volatility is 
well-earned. Price-earnings ratios for 
the nine biggest producers* averaged 
9 in 1948, 15 in 1945, 4 in 1949, 7 in 
1952. But as the Dow-Jones industrials 
yawed in mid-May, 5.8% below the 
year’s high, the steels looked good. 
When quotations inched up, they were 
in the van; under selling pressure, they 
were firm. 

There was good and. bad news 
prompting the steels’ unusual perform- 
ance. On the good side, production was 
rolling at more than 100% of rated 
capacity. Interim reports hinted no se- 
rious dropoff in sight. First-quarter 
earnings bettered 1952’s period by 
18.5%. Since steelmaking has known no 
season in recent years, this gain prom- 
ises to hold for the rest of the year 
even without figuring possible gains 
from the death of excess profits taxes. 

Judged by these items, steels were 
cheap last month at only 5.9 times 
earnings. To sell at last year’s 7.4 ratio, 
Bethlehem, for example, should rise to 
65, Republic to about 62. The entire 
list should climb from a recent 38, on 
the average, to near 49. 

But bad news was brewing, too-—in 
conference rooms where CIO steel 
workers bargained toward another 
round of wage rises, the seventh since 
War II. Without price controls to womy 
about and with prices already on the 
way up, companies are prepared to 
absorb higher payrolls. The problem: 
At what point will higher steel prices 
discourage now-fulsome demand? To 
underscore the value of last years 
strike, and to smooth the way for an- 
other if it seems necessary, Steel 
recently pointed out that wage losses 
run up during: the walkout were com- 
pletely recouped by March 91, if vaca- 
tion pay and retroactive settlements are 
taken into account. The average worker 
now gets $10.88 a week more, about 
13%. The average pay loss, says the 
CIO, was only $364.88. 

With this in mind, Wall Streeters 
were interested, but in no mood to 0 
overboard on grey-metal equities. Price 
earnings ratios or no, dividends # 
strike-bound _ 1952 had slumped % 
from the 1951 level. 





*U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, Jones 
& Laughlin, Youngstown, National, Arme?, 
Inland, Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Airwrap 


Made of vinylite plastic film which 
has been coated with plant food and 
protective chemicals, Airwrap speeds 
up the rooting time of cuttings and 
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young trees. The plastic keeps the cut- 
tings warm and moist, admits enough 
light to aid growth. Semi-transparent, 
it permits visual check on progress 
(Agri-Plast Corp., Box 142, Sarasota, 
Fla.). 


Tube Seal 


A liquid rubber compound injected 
into a tire to make it puncture-sealing, 
stop slow leaks. The manufacturer 





claims that it will seal a hole caused 
by a nail and will last the life of the 
tube. One quart will take care of the 
average size tire (Tube Seal Co., Islip, 
L. I, N. Y.). 


Weather Guard 


Closes the top and windows of un- 
occupied cars when the rains come. 
Will work only when the ignition is off, 
safeguarding against accidental closing 
from splashed water when the car is in 
motion. All makes of cars with either 
automatic tops or windows can be 
equipped (Ned Chase, Micro-Moisture 











BUCKSKIN 
HANDBAGS 


For that Deluxe Gal—$29.75. So soft 
and lovely in Eggshell, Smoothtan or 
lined Brown Suede. Hand made, leather 
“in inside et and shoulder strap. This is 
istinctive, very durable—AND it will please. 

here exclusively. Prepaid. 


KIRBY SALES CO. EAST CHATHAM, NEW YORK 
(es 
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Controls, Inc., 40 East 49th St., New 
York 17, N. Y.) 


Spray New 


To soiled golf balls, Spray New gives 
a white finish which dries in a few 





minutes. Comes complete with holder 
(Alex Taylor & Co., 22 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y.). 


Ten Clubs In One 


This one club is designed for every 
shot in your game. Saves carrying a 
golf bag. Special dial on the club 





changes the head to the club position 
you want for your shot (Alex Taylor & 
Co., 22 E. 42d St., New York 17, 
N. 3}. 


Magnetic Memo 


A simple magnetic device that holds 
both messages and pencil on the dash- 
board of cars and trucks. Holds mes- 








sages securely without vacuum cups or 
clips (Alma Artcraft Co., Inc., 2926 
White Plains Road, Bronx 67, N. Y.). 
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You can strike 


COFFEE 





Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
=~ fee and supplies. 
















Key territories still available 
for franchise include Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit. Write for 
full details. 


CATALOG. 
BROCHURE 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. F., 1949 N. Howard St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











we're adding 


a Million 
kilowatts... 


AGE System companies continue 
to keep well ahead of the ever- 
increasing demand for electric 
power in the thriving area they 
serve. Five new 200,000-kilowatt 
generating units are scheduled 
for operation this year and 
early ‘54. 


wit American 
Gas and Electric Co. 


and its Operating Affiliates 














Here’s the story about the 


NEW PACKARD PROGRAM 


What’s happening at Packard? 

Why is Packard the news-story 
of this automotive year? 

These are questions heard al- 
most daily, and we'll give you the 
answers as we see them— 

The story broke last December. 
At that time Packard launched 
an entirely new program with the 
introduction of two new lines of 
cars: 

The New Packard was intro- 


duced as America’s new choice 
in fine cars; 


The new Packard CLIPPER 
was introduced as a new car in 
the medium-price field built by 
Packard in the fine-car tradition. 





The introduction of these beau- 
tiful new cars by America’s real 
pioneer in quality-car production 
filled Packard showrooms from 
coast to coast. 

For Packard was Packard... 
a name that had earned respect 
and attention; a name with a 
reputation for quality so deeply 
entrenched that it is considered 
one of the major achievements of 
the first fifty years of automotive 
history in America. 


Think back a minute. You will 
remember either from personal 
experience, from your reading, or 
from hearing it said, that as the 
automobile industry grew, 
Packard became the national 
preference in fine cars by so wide 
a margin that no other fine-car 
manufacturer was even close! 

In every state of the Union 
there were more Packards regis- 
tered than any other fine car. 

And for several decades 
Packard exported more fine cars 





than any other three fine-car 
makers combined. 

Until the mid-30’s Packard was 
the only car that consistently 
dominated the luxury market. 
This represents a longer period 
of time than any other fine car 
has ever been on top. 


During the depression years when 
the Nation’s purse was thin, 
Packard virtually abandoned the 
fine-car field by concentrating 
production on a lower priced line. 

In those days only a relatively 
few fine cars were produced to 
sell at high prices to families 
where Packard had become a 
tradition. 

Successful as the lower-priced 
line was, it left the thousands * 
who had grown accustomed to 
Packard’s traditional fine-car 
luxury without the car of their 
choice. 

e * ie 


Then about a year ago: the New 
Packard Program! Two impor- 
tant decisions regarding car lines 
were made... 

1... the decision to re-establish 
Packard in the fine-car field, and 
to confine the name Packard to 
luxury automobiles all the way 
up the line to and including the 
custom-built, eight-passenger 
models for corporate and personal 

2...the decision to introduce 
the Packard CLIPPER as the only 
medium-priced car in America 
built in the fine-car tradition. 


Thus, the New Packard Program 
made news from the start. But 
seldom before in the spectacular 
history of the automotive indus- 
try has a program developed so 
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much interest, comment—and 
action! Today... 

Packard production is at an all- 
time high. 

Packard sales are running ahead 
of production. 

Packard’s famous engineering 
department whichin 1915—nearly 
forty years ago—designed and 
built the famous Packard Twin- 
Six Engine, one of the first great 
V-type engines . . . which also 
designed and built the great 
Liberty Engine of World War I, 
the Navy’s thunder-and-lightning 
PT boat engines of World War 
II . . . and other achievements of 
consequence, is being expanded 
to bring even further scientific 
advances to Packard-built cars. 

New millions of dollars are being 
invested in Packard manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

New strength is being added 
daily to the Packard dealer or- 
ganization to provide more con- 
venient service to the thousands 
of old and new customers who 
are buying Packard automobiles. 

7 a e 

Now you are up-to-date on the 
story about the New Packard 
Program. There is just one thing 
left for us to say: to invite you to 


visit a Packard dealer and dis- . 


cover for yourself why the New 
Packard Program has become the 
news-story of this automotive 
year— 

—why the new Packard is 
America’s new choice in fine cars— 

—why everybody who knows 
motor car values calls the new 
Packard CLIPPER the “buy” of 
the year. 

Your interest in reading the 
story behind the New Packard 
Program is appreciated. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Ask The Man Who Owns One 
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1948 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment). 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49=-100), factors 1,4and 5 forseasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
revision. * 


FORECAST 
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by B. C. FORBES 


Act magnanimously tariffwise ! 


I aM FoND of an old saying: “Try to 
act bigger than the other fellow.” 

Uncle Sam has abundantly practised 
that philosophy in many ways. 

But there is today much haggling 
over the course America should pursue 
regarding foreign trade, tariffs. 

This subject has come up repeatedly 
in recent decades, has been given pro- 
longed study by elderly citizens like 
myself, keenly interested in commerce. 

My considered conviction is that we 
should act on the principle of the adage 
already quoted. 

This counsel is inspired less by any 
spirit of do-goodism than by the broad- 
est-gauge statesmanship, by analyzing 
from every angle our country’s position 
in the world today, by realistic recog- 
nition of the unprecedented spread and 
might of Communism throughout the 
world, by realization that it would be 
the sheerest shortsightedness to alienate 
avoidably even one people, one nation 
now leaning towards cooperation with 
the free world. 

Of course, bitter opposition arises 


from interested parties whenever any 
tariff on any import of any nature what- 
soever is singled out for reduction. That 
is natural. 

But as wise old Euclid pontificated: 
“The whole is greater than any one 
part.” 

The wellbeing of our nation as a 
whole must receive primary considera- 
tion. If a tariff reduction be capably 
calculated to strengthen America’s 
place of leadership under existing su- 
premely critical international circum- 
stances, then should it not be enacted 
even if a relatively few business con- 
cerns were adversely affected? 

Subsidies have mushroomed into 
vogue internationally. Subsidies com- 
monly have been furnished by govern- 
ments to buttress, expand imports. The 
United States has not been the most 
backward nation in this form of ac- 
tivity. 

If deemed necessary, how about 
subsidizing certain interests which may 
suffer a financial hurt through the low- 
ering or abolition of various tariffs? 





Recent Washington Administrations 
have ladled out millions and millions in 
subsidies, conspicuously to farmers, to 
producers of foodstuffs, cotton, etc. 
These have pocketed multi-millions for 
raising things in much greater abund- 
ance than American consumers could 
use, thus fostering the dumping of 
them upon other nations already suf- 
fering an adverse trade balance with 
the United States. 

The hour has arrived when, in self- 
preservation, we must import more. 

Economic statesmanship, as well as 
political statesmanship, demands that 
we make it possible for other countries 
to ship more to our incomparably rich 
nation. 

Ably editorializes the New York 
Times: 

In the incessant Communist propaganda 
seeking to detach our allies from us there 
is no more frequent theme than that which 
emphasizes our tariffs, our quantitative re- 
strictions on exports, protectionist state- 
ments by American lawmakers, and the 
like. When our Government restricts the 
import of dairy products from Denmark 
or turns down a low bid on machinery 
from Britain, it plays directly into Com- 
munist hands. 

Every consideration, narrow and 
broad, should impel us to act mag- 
nanimously tariffwise. 





"Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 
p ' April ’52 May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
ee oseetedébeets 116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 
H. a 106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 
in #<0seetnmewememens 99.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 
a Loeseees cocces 97.2 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 
Bank Debits .......... 128.3 125.4 125.5 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 





Nov. Dec. Jan.’53 Feb. ’53 March ’53 
125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 130.3 
110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.8 
103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 
106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.6 
123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 
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FREE ris rustication 


50 Stocks 


BABSON says SWITCH! 





RE are 400 active stocks on 
Babson’s Switch list. For a limited 
time only, BABSON’S REPORTS will 
send those who request it a switch list 
of 50 common stocks absolutely FREE. 
Your stocks may be on this list. 


FREE—Babson’s 7-Stock Check 


Send us a list of 7 stocks you own or 
intend to buy. We will tell you 
promptly whether Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 
This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so ACT NOW to get 
your 

(1) 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH 

(2) BABSON'S 7-STOCK CHECK 


Write Today to Dept. F-127 
BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


WANTED — $4.50 


Keep up with the over-the-counter securities 
ane ay largest and fastest growing U. S. invest- 
ment market. By investing only $4.50 you re- 
ceive for a full year OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, America’s Fastest 
Growing Financial Magazine. Pocket-sized, pub- 
lished monthly, OCSR is packed with indis- 
pensable information for present or potential over- 
the-counter investors. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds of 
companies. Also latest details on new products, 
processes, facilities, mergers, and financing. Initial 
offerings section highlights growth companies 
offering their securities to the public for first 
time. “Canadian Comment” features oils and 
mines. “Mutual Memos” provides comparative 
data on investment trusts. “Utility Notes” dis- 
cusses electric, natural gas and water companies. 
Timely and comprehensive features afford new 
perspective on vitalness and profit-potentials of 
unlisted securities. Finally, there’s a unique Free 
Literature Service for obtaining without charge 
latest broker reports on special situations. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR $4.50 TODAY TO 
OVER-THE COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. R, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 























URANIUM 


Ask for your free copy of 
my new bulletin, “Western 
Uranium Stocks.” 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 
P.O. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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We factually measure the eff 


BUG POWER SENG PRESSURE 


The forces controlling trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some stocks near buying range 


THE RECENT issue of long-term 3% 
Government bonds, with their subse- 
quent decline under par, has created 
fears among many veteran investors 
that there might be a repetition of 
prices witnessed in World War I bonds. 

Here are the highs and lows of a few 
of the U. S. Government bonds issued 
to finance World War No. 1: 


First Liberty Loan 3%’s 
High 105.14, to yield 2.97% 
Low 86, 4.40% 

Second Liberty Loan 4’s 
High 101.28, to yield 3.21% 
Low 81.18 5.42% 

Third Liberty Loan 4%’s 
High 102.25, to yield 3.51% 
Low 85.19, to yield 6.60% 


As I stated in a previous article, I 
do not think there is any reasonable 
chance of a decline in presently out- 
standing government bonds to the 
prices and yields indicated above, if 
for no other reason than that banks do 
not now pay interest on checking ac- 
counts as they did years ago (indeed, 
today they make service charges on 
many accounts). Certainly, they will 
be more than satisfied with a return 
far less than the high yields prevalent 
30 years ago,or more. 

That bear markets usually begin after 
business has been above normal for 
some years and the sunply of money 
has become exhausted, resulting in 
higher interest rates, is a well known 
fact and is currently being much pub- 
licized. However, I am beginning to 
wonder if this is actually the case to- 
day. True, many lines of business have 
been above normal, and interest rates 
have risen. But there are many lines 
whose profits have already fallen tre- 
mendously during the last several vears, 
such as liquors, textiles, department 
stores, soft drinks, motion pictures, 
farm machinery, building material, 
packing companies, gold mining, drugs, 
metals, air transport, some chemicals, 
coal mining, some steels, etc. It is pos- 
sible that money rates are now around 
their peak. In other words, the market 
is highly selective, with some stocks up 
and others already down, and for this 
reason I doubt if we are headed for a 
decline of serious proportions in the 
entire market. It is interesting to note 
that the Dow-Jones industrial averages 
are still where they were in October, 
1951. 

Actually, it is probable at this time, 
that many stocks which have been de- 
clining for a few years (here listed), 
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are no doubt getting close to a buying 
range for a long pull; but the length 
of the period of accumulation be. 
fore an active rise gets under way can- 
not be foretold. 


High & Low Recent 


Name Since 1951 Price 
Abbott Laboratories .. 64-41 42 
Allegheny Ludlum .. 52-31 34 
American Metal ..... 82-19 19 
American Smelting .. 53-35 85 
American Viscose 78-45 46 
Brunswick-Balke .... 23-17 18 
Sr MP wemectevens 89-19 19 
SD ..'s ss akan ee 58-25 27 
Continental Oil ..... 75-52 54 
Diamond Alkali ..... 43-27 27 
Inland Steel ........ 63-39 $9 
Johnson & Johnson 82-50 52 
Kennecott .......... 92-64 66 
eee 46-33 34 
ED ho 5s oda 3 who 88-20 20 
NN ibe sn ts si Sa 89-19 20 
Mid-Continent ...... 81-58 58 
Northern Pacific’ ..... 94-59 67 
Newport Industries .. 23-11 13 
Pacific Mills ........ 45-24 26 
Parke, Davis ........ 63-36 36 
Demme. Galt ... 2.2... 71-43 45 
Standard Oil (Ind.)... 92-70 70 
Trans World Airlines. 25-17 17 
West Virginia Pulp... 98-70 70 
Youngstown Sheet ... 59-39 4] 


It has also been noticeable that Car- 
rier, Columbia Broadcasting, Bucyrus- 
Erie, Combustion-Engineering, General 
Electric, Chicago-Rock Island, Conti- 
nental Can, General Foods, Vanadium, 
Western Auto Supply, Western Union, 
have resisted the declines of recent 


months. New commitments would seem . 


warranted at this time. 

Other stocks which continue to be 
recommended by this column are Ra- 
dio, Philco, Crane, Otis, Reynolds To- 
bacco, Lone Star Cement, American 
Sugar Refining, Pacific Finance, 5. 
Louis-San Francisco, Fruehauf Trailer, 
Westinghouse Electric, Philadelphia 
Electric, Middle South Utilities, Stand- 
ard Brands, Penn Fruit, Armstrong 
Cork, Texas & Pacific, Montgomery 
Ward, National Biscuit, Delaware Fund 
and Wellington Fund. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


—— SE ll 








70.4% of FORBES subscribers 


have brokerage accounts. 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret. It is more 
constructive to know the time to sell to 
the false optimists and the time to buy 
from the misguided pessimists, than it is 
to know market theories. 


Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition for our long- 
term market profits. That is why worried 
investors write from many parts of 
America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 


This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


_To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates 


YES—FORTUNES SHOULD BE MADE 
IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for Investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with 
his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


see in certain low price stocks, they need 
instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
natural advantages. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and still has 
great growth prospects. Our research 
should produce even greater fortune- 
building results from issues we are now 
recommending. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 





the hazards of speculation. Now thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. [That’s 
why we are probably the fastest growing service.] You see, we 
follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently, we are 
examining certain low priced special growth situations. We rec- 
ommend the issues that show the greatest fortune-building poten- 
tials for immediate and long-term enhancement. We are amazed 
at the fortune-building potentials of certain low priced “sleepers”. 


Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 
growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing jortunes for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects 
are just as great today, especially in certain low priced growth 
stocks that should double in price many times. 

_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investors. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
One guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
Values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

t would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
ating fortunes who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth potentials. While we await opportunities, like we now 









through such fund-enhancement research. 
Our fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
realize that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now to help you in your personal problems we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven wéeks of the current critical period. 


Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders and 
our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. W. H. 
ROYSTONE Forest Hills 4, Long Island N. Y.  (Instituted 
1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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TAKING MARKET FORECASTING 
OUT OF THE STARGAZING STAGE 


Using an entirely we Le amy ous on a 
proven principle . 

CRAWLEY’ § INVESTS NT arate SIS 
can now help you plan your market program 
SIX MONTHS IN ADVANCE! The com- 
posite of investor thinking is amazingly ac- 
curate as the following charts will show. 

The broken lines show the time and price 
objectives for the Industrials as determined 
by the composite investor mind. 
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Dec. 12, 1952: “Following that (the forecast January 
top near 290) there should be a correction into April 
with the possibility of a decline to the 272-274 level”. 


The vertical bars show where the Industrials 
actually did go! (Note the distortion area 
caused by the lowering of margin requirements 
in March of 1953, and yet the market made 
its downside objective, as we predicted, in 
April on schedule.) 
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Jan. 23, 1953: “Right now our analysis of buying 
and selling shows an intermediate bottom above 270 
in April followed by an intermediate top around 300 




















To keep you abreast of the market, our 378 

individual bi-weekly stock charts will show 

you which stocks are overbought and over- 

sold. This valuable information is but a part 

of our service. 

Write today for a full outensiery booklet F-129. 
No obligation. 


CRAWLEY'’S INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


Security Building, Pasadena 1, California 

















COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus describing Company 
and terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2531 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 


Please send prospectus 














PLANNING 


How to PLAN. Profit PLANNING 
Chart. $100,000 goal, $30/mo. Stock 


Your FORTUNE 


1 member. How to start. Mail $1. 


SPECIAL, new inquirers: Pamphlet, four weeks 
investment guidance, stocks now owned by clients, 
Fleming’s 1953—‘Stock of the Year’, all for only 
$5. Successful Traders aaa Box 244, San 
Diego 5, Calif. DON’T DELA 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





For THE WEEK ended May 18 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks reported the pur- 
chase of $45 million of Treasury bills. 
This was the first effort toward easing 
the money market made by the Re- 
serve System in many weeks. 

The Wall Street Journal, commenting 
upon this development, offered the fol- 
lowing detailed explanation of how 
purchases of Treasury securities by the 
Reserve Banks help ease the money 
market: “The System buys the securi- 
ties from a dealer, paying for them with 
a check. The dealer deposits the check 
in his bank, which sends it to a Re- 
serve Bank. The Reserve Bank then 
credits the account of the dealer’s bank 
with the amount of the check, thus in- 
creasing that bank’s reserves. Since 
reserves limit deposits, an increase in 
reserves makes it possible for a bank 
to increase its deposit figure by making 
more loans.” 

It is this relatively simple technique 
of central bank purchases of govern- 
ment securities that has eliminated the 
old-fashioned, direct use of the print- 
ing press by governments wishing to 
increase the supply of money. Between 
Pearl Harbor and the end of 1945 the 
Reserve Banks increased their holdings 
of Treasury securities from $2,200,- 
000,000 to $23,700,000,000. This en- 
abled the commercial banks of the 
country to increase their loans to the 
U. S. Government through the pur- 
chase of Treasury securities by $70 bil- 
lion and their demand deposits by $60 
billion. 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Monetary policies 


It was this record-breaking exploita. 
tion of central bank credit that ep. 
abled the New Deal to manipulate the 
first New Era bond market in our his. 
tory. Since the beginning of 1946 the 
background of our major economic dif. 
ficulties has been the problem of get 
ting the manipulated New Deal bond 
price structure back to a _ non-New 
Era basis without inflicting too serious 
losses on the institutional investors 
holding billions of dollars in U. §. 
Treasury securities. 

Institutional investors have sizable 
paper losses on long-term bonds de- 
spite the efforts of the Federal Reserve 
authorities to cushion the price declines 
resulting from the four major steps 
taken by the Reserve Banks since the 
end of 1945. In connection with the 
present situation, it is interesting to 
note that on the three previous occa- 
sions when the Reserve credit managers 
initiated deflationary policies affecting 
bond prices, they were willing to start 
buying securities in the open market 
as part of the policy of flexibility. 

After initiating a policy of liquida 
tion early in 1946, the Reserve Banks 
were on the buying side from May, 
1946, to February, 1947. In December, 
1947, the Christmas Eve lowering o 
support points was followed by a month 
or so of liquidation but when the stock 
market turned down in the second half 
of 1948, the Reserve Banks bought 
more than $3 billion of Treasury secut- 
ties before the end of the year. During 
the first quarter of 1951, when legal 
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reserve requirements were increased 
and the decision was made to let Gov- 
emment bonds decline below par, the 
Reserve Banks increased their own hold- 
ings by $2 billion, and by October had 
added another $1.5 billion. 

As a result of these various support 
operations the Federal Reserve Banks 
were holding $23,851,000,000 of Treas- 
ury securities on May 13. This was 
slightly more than they averaged dur- 
ing the month of December, 1945, 
from which point the Reserve System 
started the program of demonetizing 
public debt held in the banking system. 
The commercial banks have managed 
to divest themselves of nearly $30 bil- 
lion of Treasury securities, but the Re- 
serve Banks are still hooked to the ex- 
tent of their 1945 peak. 

On the basis of post-war experience, 
it now seems reasonable to expect the 
Reserve authorities to adopt a tempo- 
rarily more constructive policy as far 
as the bond market is concerned. There 
thus seems to be ample justification for 
the continuation of a constructive inter- 
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) mediate trading policy in the stock 
i, market. 
s 
g THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 
ft 
t (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
| duces most revenue in its first and last 
i quarters. 

Big city local calls tend to fall off 
y during the vacation season. But toll 
i calls increase—apparently Daddy slaves 
‘ at the office and periodically reports to 
‘ Mom and the kids at the seashore. 
i And if Daddy is bored at home, he 
ht obviously does not solve his problem 
: with a new TV set. During TV’s short 
4 history, production and earnings both 


have tended to peak in the first and 
last quarters, with top production cut 
by 40% to 75% as June and July roll 




























| around. Neither does Dad send enough 
gifts to take up industry's slackening 
q demand for packaging materials. Nor- 
mally, employment in the paper indus- 
try slides off some 3% from its Decem- 
80 ber peak. 

Historically, steel followed a some- 
what similar pattern. Since War II, 
70 however, there have been no peaks 
and valleys for the industry as a whole. 
60) t early-year auto and construction 
needs have been satisfied, other de- 
mands (as tinplate for canners, pipe- 
‘f Pipe and rails) have filled the 
breach, Consequently, the FRB now 
pe makes no seasonal adjustment in the 

steel index, 
But if steel demand is leveling out, 
100 the retail and mail order businesses 
‘te as violently seasonal as they ever 
90 Were. Unwaveringly, October, Novem- 
and December bring sales to a 
oe *tescendo. And just as invariably, 
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January and February are low months, 
challenged only by July. As an after- 
math to the Christmas shopping spree, 
sales usually fall over 50% in the first 





months of the new year. As a conse- 
quence, over 50% of the year’s earn- 
ings are often marshalled into the final 
quarter. 
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In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so 
again. For example, in the past decade, the stock warrants of Atlas Corp., 
Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, showed $500 
investments. appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 

What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 
1 year, 5 years, 10 years or with no time limit at all, some warrants being perpetual 
(such as Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can become very valuable, look 
at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and warrants were issued which 
gave the right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 per share any time up to 1947. 
In 1942 R.K.O. common was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, 
the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. Obviously, few expected 
R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How 
the picture changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced 
to $28 and the warrant, heing the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 

Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 
When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 
investment went to $5,625. When R.K.O. warrants went 
from 6% cents to $13, the same $500 investment went 
to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as fast 
as the common! 

What about warrants in this market—today? There 
are many long-term and perpetual warrants from past 
years, and 1952 saw many new warrants appear, par- 
ticularly in Canada where speculative oil and base metal 
companies have issued warrants. 

Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, 
how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what 
warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of 
this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If 
you are interested in capital appreciation, the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of: 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 
By Sidney Fried 
This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities 
field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the work of its 


information. It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. It is accom- 
panied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current opportunities 
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in warrants in today’s ,,sscccsccccccccccccceuccecseccsccccssscesscucsucsccecesssecuseuscsesy, 


market, listing more 
R.H.M. ASSOCIATES F-6 
than 50 tow price mer- 3 999 Filth Ave., N.Y. 1, N. Y. 


rants, many selling 
under 50¢. For your Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits 
copy, fill in the cou- = of Common Stock Warrants,” by Sidney Fried, together with 
pon, attach $2, and = Current Supplement. 


mail immediately. Or 
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REE reports on 2 Stocks under $5 
we recommend for purchase THIS MONTH 


Here are two little-known stocks that offer good prospects for appreciation on just a 
small investment. These are stocks that many investors neglect or overlook—stocks of 
HIGH GRADE companies that are well managed, have good earnings prospects, yet 
escape the usual public notice. We specialize in such low-priced stocks, give you 
professional analysis and opinion on stocks selling at $5.00 a share or 

For example: 

0 RAILROAD STOCK. Court decision [| REFRIGERATION COMPANY. New 
can increase price of stock as much as_ products and better cost control can 
550% within the next four to eight make this stock double within the year. 
months. SELLING UNDER $4. SELLING UNDER $2. 

2 FREE REPORTS with SPECIAI INTRODUCTORY OFFER: You can get THESE 
TWO confidential reports FREE, with 1 month’s trial subscription at introductory rate of only 
$1.00. See for yourself how you may benefit from our recommended low-priced stocks on just a 
small investment. SEND ONLY $1.00 TODAY, to Selected Securities Research, Inc., 
Dept. F-6, Hillside, New Jersey. 


—-—— — — — — — — — — MAIL THIS: COUPON — — — — — — — — — — 


Selected Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-6, Hillside, N. J. . 
Enclosed is $1 for 1 month’s trial subscription, with 2 FREE REPORTS as described in 
your advertisement. 
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CANADIAN 


STOCK LETTER 


offers you this 
special report... 


mw “OIL IN WESTERN CANADA 


plus these maps... 


% “OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
%& “MINING AREAS IN CANADA 


plus 


%& 2 CURRENT ISSUES 


of the wekly Stock Letter on 
Canadian Stocks, with specific 
r dations and weekly 
350-stock price list of 
Toronto stocks, and . 


x “SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


report on Frobisher 


a ADVANTAGES OF comaian 


s are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
. - » Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto. Many 
growth stocks. 


SEND $1 for this Special Offer. 
The CANADIAN STOCK 
LETTER - 710 S. Federal 
Dept.G-3 Chicago 5, Illinois 
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ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 374 ¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able June 19, 1953 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

June 10, 1953. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
May 14,1953. 











Bull or Bear Market 
Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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MARKET COMMENT 





THERE Is nothing sure about the stock 
market; but tradition calls for rising 
prices at this season. In fact, the odds 
are so overwhelming in favor of a 
worthwhile intermediate rise between 
early June and midsummer that one is 
tempted to take the historical pattern 
seriously. 

From the lows of late May or June 
to the highs of July-August-September, 
there has been an advance of the D-J 
Industrials in 38 of the last 45 summers 
and in the D-J Rails in 41 of the last 
45 summers. That makes the odds (his- 
torically) about 6-to-1 in favor of a 
rise in the Industrials and about 10-to-1 
in favor of a rise in the Rails. 

I do not think the figures necessarily 
mean anything, but for those who do 
think so, the average rise has been 9.6% 
in the Industrials and 13.8% in the 
Rails. The average date for the rise to 
start has been about June 7, and the 
average date for the summer highs has 
been around the first week in August. 
The years in which there has been a 
mid-summer decline in the Industrials 
are 1920, 1921, 1923, 1934, 1945, 
1946 and 1950. The years in which 
there has been a mid-summer decline 
in the Rails are 1923, 1934, 1946 and 
1950. - 

It seems to me that this historical 
pattern is too emphatic to be ignored 
in 1953. This is especially true be- 
cause (1) the market has been soft or 
sidewise most of the time since the 
middle of March and now should be 
fairly well sold out, (2) the public has 
been “suspicious” rather than “confi- 
dent” since late winter, (3) business 
and earnings thus far have held up 
better than most people expected, and 
(4) the chances are that money will 
be a little easier after the June 15 tax 
payments are made. 

Readers are cautioned to remember 
that all this is about the averages, and 
patterns in individual stocks, in selec- 
tive markets of the type we have to- 
day, do not necessarily conform to pat- 
terns in the averages. Keep in mind, 
too, that the low to date in the D-] In- 
dustrials has been 269.25 on April 24; 
and that a 9.6% rise from that level 
would carry the figure only to about 
296. The intraday high in January was 
295.06. Above 290, the Industrials 

would be in a heavy “supply” zone. 

Quite frankly, stocks during the first 
20 days of May have behaved better 
than I anticipated. When a pattern 





starts to “go sour” it is a good idea to 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Historical odds favor seasonal rise in stock prices 


amend it. I thought the “demand” 
area would be nearer 260 than 270, 
Apparently I was 10 points too low, [ 
would say that the “supply” area now is 
290-295, with a lot of stock to wade 
through before we get there. 


The quality of the buying in United 
Fruit is increasingly impressive. It 
looks as if well-informed people think 
that this company’s greatest troubles 
are behind it. This very blue chip is 
down from 73% in 1951 to around 54. 
It probably will pay either $3.50 or $4 
a share in dividends in 1958. The out- 
look for a reasonably favorable settle- 
ment in Guatemala seems to be im- 
proving. 


The chances are excellent that Chi- 


cago, Rock Island & Pacific (72) will - 


increase the dividend on the common 
from $4 to $5 (or more) at the next 
meeting of the directors. One estimate 
is that the company will earn $15 a 
share this year against $13.57 in 1952. 
In the first three months, net was $4.28 
a share against $2.77 a share in the 
same period a year ago. Rock Island’ 
funded debt is only $103% million, 
making it one of the least mortgaged 
of the major railroads in the United 
States. 

I notice that some of the big union 
heads are critical of the apparent pol- 
icy of the automobile industry to pro 
duce about 60% of 1958 output in the 
first half and 40% in the second half. 
They think output should be more 
spread out over the year. I would like 


to point out that (1) the policy of - 


concentration in the first half year tends 
to reduce the bargaining power of the 
unions, which is favorable to the share- 
owner, and (2) automobile companies 
make more money by taking advantage 
of the economies of large-scale produc- 
tion, which -also is favorable to the 
shareowner. I am not at all sure it 5 
bearish on automobile shares to piv 
duce 60% of output in the first half and 
40% in the second half. Incidentally, 
have you tried to get a real quick de 
livery on a Cadillac, a Buick, an Olds- 
mobile, a Packard or a Studebaker? 
Dealers are not all loaded up with 
every model. Some are going 

than others. Of course, the used 
situation is tough—for the dealer. 


Simpsons, Ltd., around 15% on the 
American Stock Exchange, looks like# 
good “growth” stock to buy and ptt 
away. Simpsons, Ltd., in addition ® 
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directly operated stores in Canada, 
owns a 50% stock interest in Sears- 
Simpsons, a joint venture of Sears and 
Simpsons into the lush Canadian mail 
order and chain store field. There ought 
to be plenty of growth here, and surely 
there is top management. Simpsons, ex 
Sears-Simpsons, probably is worth $8 
to $10 a share or so, thus the buyer of 
Simpsons, Ltd. stock is not paying too 
much for the new mail order venture. 
Maximum benefits from owning a stock 
like Simpsons, Ltd., it should be re- 
membered, accrue over a period of 
years rather than overnight. 


Black ¢& Decker (35), paying $2, is 
not a particularly popular issue but it 
looks like an excellent value. The com- 
pany makes small portable tools widely 
used in factories, in construction, and 
by people who do hobby work and 
like home do-it-yourself projects. In the 
six months ended with March, net was 
$3.28 a share against $2.91 in the same 
period a year ago. Earnings for the 
year to end September could rise to 
around $6.50 to $7 a share against 
$5.74 in 1952, $6.36 in 1951 and $6.17 
in 1950. 


There is talk of a $4 dividend rate 
for U. S. Steel common later in the 
year, and of an extra dividend for 
Bethlehem Steel. The latter company is 
understood to have been earning close 
to $1 a share a month recently. Both 
of these stocks look low in relation to 
earnings and dividends. They reflect a 
lack of confidence in the continuity of 
the current rate of operations in the 
steel industry. It is important to re- 
member, however, that neither Bethle- 
hem nor U. S. Steel are “marginal” 
companies. They probably can earn 
their current dividend rates in all but 
the worst conditions in the steel in- 


dustry. 


Whether Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
menting (53%) increases the dividend 
following the 2-for-1 split would seem 
to depend on the fate of the EPT, 
which makes quite a hole now in the 
company’s earnings. .. . U. S. Plywood 
(28%) enjoyed the highest sales in the 
April quarter in history; the company’s 
annual report should make pleasant 
reading... . The Lead and Zine Shares 
continue to look unattractive, even over 
@ period of a year or two; some of 
them might be switched into specula- 
tive rails like Chicago & North Western 
and New York Central. The former 
could earn $2.50 or $3 on the common 

year, and the latter looks like 


something between $5 and $7 a share 
now. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


June 1, 1953 














New Opportunities in 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


Bright outlook seen for 
14 Oils, Metals, Industrials 


prs of Canadian Stocks are generally below 1951 record 
highs. Yet Canadian business is at the highest level on 
record, with prosperity soundly based on ownership of some 
of the world’s richest resources. Development of oil, iron ore, 
nickel, uranium and other strategic minerals continues to gain 
momentum. Our new Report recommends seven well-estab- 
lished earners for investment, and seven stocks with big growth 
potentials for speculation, including: 


Stock below 10 representing merger of 5 producing oil com- 
panies with 25% interest in over 5 million acres; a large gold 
producer with a growing interest in oil, zinc and uranium; a 
large producer of nickel and copper with earnings headed for 
record highs in 1953, stock yielding 6.7%; company holding 
mineral rights on 12 million acres, stock 30% below 1952 high. 


Send only $1 for your copy of “14 Opportunities in Canadian 
Stocks.” In addition you will receive without extra charge the 
next four issues of the weekly UNITED Business and Invest- 
ment Report. (This offer open to new readers only.) 





c-——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 "M88 
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ge) UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 

z"210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 
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Transmission 
Company = on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 2 
<> Institutional Funds, Corporate Funds $5 
DIVIDEND NO. 23 Ente PAID BY si] 
INSURED SAVINGS 
The Board of Directors has de- ASSOCIATIONS 


clared a quarterly dividend of 35¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable July 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record on 
June 5, 1953. 


J. E. IVINS, 
Secretary. 


Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 3% 
Se We All accounts insured by Federal Agency 2% 
= Y& Fully Protected Mail Program ee 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information, 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 
























Bx 176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 
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SECRETS OF PROFESSIONAL How to Insure Making 
: ” 
STOCK SELECTION PROFITS in the STOCK MARKE 
A technical treatise on Successful Ragtaies simple, sane a. a yy 
i to i t—t t ow to pi 
stock selection .. . ++ $1 0 sound stocks that. make 4 <proit —, safety. 
'¢ t! stem for over years. 
W. D. GANN, Research Inc. § cuap-tooasl chaainons 39 pages. Send only $1 
Joseph L. Lederer, President for this valuable booklet. Northeastern Wis- 
(Dept. F-139) Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. consin Agency, P.O. Box 272, Appleton, Wis. 
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1,970 CONDENSED 


STOCK 


REPORTS 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you return “ad” and $2 for next five 
weekly copies FINANCIAL WORLD, 
you will also receive our valuable 64- 
page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.” Besides condensed 
reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our RATING 
on each stock so you can reach wiser 
decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you 
now own. 

Order Now and we will also send you 
“PLANNED PROGRAM TO YIELD $200 
DIVIDENDS EVERY MONTH”; 98 “NO- 
LOSS” Stocks of Companies that Never 
Showed a Deficit and Never Missed a Divi- 
dend in 25 to 101 Years; and “10 Rules for 
Successful Investing.” Or, send $20 for 
yearly subscription ($11 for six months) 
for complete 4-PART Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
June 15, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 1, 1953. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


May 18, 1953. 

















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
—§— 216th ——___—_ 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable ‘July 15. 1953, to stock- 
holders of record June 12, 1953. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Boston. Mass.. May 18, 1953 








ie The Board of Directors of 


wmée, PITTSBURGH 
peti CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable 
on June 12, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on May 29, 
1953. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
May 18, 1953, 









STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Sound money-—a test of character 


CrepiTwisE, America is on a reducing 
diet, and it is perfectly natural that 
many people are not enjoying it. How- 
ever, one is not being put on a diet for 
the fun of it, but because the doctor 
considers it necessary for your health. 
You may think that he is too strict, but 
you picked him because you had lost 
confidence in your former doctor who 
was gentle and had treated obesity 
with sugar pills. 

President Eisenhower has appointed 
a strict task-master in Randolph Bur- 
gess, Deputy Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who, together with the Federal 
Reserve authorities, determines the na- 
tion’s credit policy. His attack on the 
monetary causes of inflation is vigorous 
and determined, and so far he has ig- 
nored the pained clamor of those who 
are getting hurt in the process of tight- 
ening and restricting credit. 

It seems to me that the investor who 
has lost so much as a result of infla- 
tion should give the new Administra- 
tion’s policies a fair chance before join- 
ing the growing chorus chanting last 
year’s campaign slogan “you never had 
it so good.” Politically, inflation is the 
easier road, it calls for staunch char- 
acter to resist the temptation. 

The sharp rise in interest rates is of 
profound importance to investors. 
Those who hold high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks have suffered severe 
losses ranging up to fifteen points and 
more. For the time being, chances of 
a quick recovery are slim. Those who 
have followed our. repeated advice to 
confine their high-grade bond invest- 
ments to United States Savings bonds, 
have avoided ‘the decline in price, al- 
though they could not avoid, of course, 
the loss resulting from the shrinkage in 
the buying power of the dollar. 

For many years I have advocated the 
use of good quality utility stocks in 
lieu of investments in low-yielding 
bonds and preferred stocks. This policy 
has paid off well: investors not only 
received a much larger income, but 
also benefited from appreciation in the 
price of utility shares, although capital 
gain was not the primary investment 
objective. Under present conditions, 
however, a modification of this policy 
seems to be in order. 

When you can buy top-flight tax- 
exempt bonds yielding 2%% and more, 
medium-grade tax exempts yielding 
4%, good quality corporate bonds and 
preferred stocks yielding 4% and better 
than 5%, respectively, utility stocks 
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yielding 5%% or less have lost most of 
their attractiveness as investments. Un. 
less there is a realistic prospect for bet- 
ter than average growth and higher 
dividends, they should not be bought. 
In fact, under present conditions most 
utility stocks are more likely to decline 
10% than to advance as much as 5%, 
When the odds for profit are unfavor- 
able the price-conscious investor may 
prefer to ease out these stocks. 

To make it perfectly clear: there is 
nothing wrong with utilities per se, 
They are sound investments but they 
are not nearly as desirable as they were 
when bond yields were low, and divi- 
dend returns on utility stocks were 
high. The same conclusion applies to 
other common stocks which are attrac- 
tive for income rather than growth and 
appreciation prospects. Their yield 
should be substantially better than 54% 
to warrant retention. 

For some time now the stock market 
has not followed a definite trend, not- 
withstanding the action of the stock 
averages which hold within a few per- 
cent of their January highs. Actually 
we have had a bull market only in 
some groups, but a distinct bear market 





Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents ashare onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1953, all pay- 
able on or before June 30, 1953 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on June 1, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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in many others. Even though the pace 
of business activity may slow down 
somewhat as the year progresses, I am 
not at all pessimistic on the business 
outlook. As far as the stock market is 
concerned, it is not improbable that 
last year’s pattern will repeat itself: a 
decline from January to April, and a 
subsequent recovery to higher levels. 
Meanwhile, especially because of the 
very uneven action of individual stocks, 
the market offers many interesting op- 
portunities. 


Among the rails I like on a semi- 


speculative basis are Rock Island and 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. They will have 
excellent earnings this year, perhaps as 
much as $15 and $8 a share, respec- 
tively, and a dividend increase is a 
strong probability for both. 

Two investment-grade stocks which 
have had a most severe reaction and 
represent excellent value at present 
prices are Kennecott Copper at 67 
(down from 92) and American Viscose 
at 46 (down from 78!). 

Two good growth stocks which will 
benefit from the hoped-for expiration of 
the excess profits tax are Blockson 
Chemical (25) and Clevite Corp. (23). 
Another major beneficiary should be 
the Thew Shovel Co. which earned 
$4.73 a share last year after providing 
for taxes at the rate of 73%. Although 
not suited for conservative investors be- 
cause of its relatively small size and the 
normally cyclical character of the busi- 
ness, Thew Shovel (at 30) has appeals 
to me because of its clean capital struc- 
ture (only 456,000 common shares, no 
debt or preferred stock) and its good 
position in the promising field of earth- 
moving machinery. : 


NAMES 


Herbert P. Buetow, elected president 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Frank F, Kolbe, president of United 
Electric Coal Co. of Chicago, elected 
a director of Clark Equipment Co. 

Edwin F. Chinlund, vice-president 
of R. H. Macy & Co., elected a direc- 
tor of Western Union Telegraph Co. 

William C. Newbert, E. C. Quinn 
and J. P. Mansfield, elected vice-presi- 
dents of Chrysler Corp. 

Allan L. Prentice, appointed a vice- 


re of the New York Central Sys- 
em. 








JM Johns-Manville 


\ Corporation 
weer DIVIDEND 


The Board of Di Aart d a divid a 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock 
Dayable June 11, 1953, to holders of 
record June 1, 1953. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasarer 
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June 1, 1953 








2 NEW MIRACLE STOCKS 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS? 


A Fifty-Point advance in Gen. Motors plus a 2-for-1 split followed our analysis of 
40 leading advisory services which then showed Gen. Motors the top-rated stock. 
Now 2 other issues vie for first place as prime favorites of the Experts ... one a 
fast-growing company with steady rise in gross revenues each year since 1938 .. . 
1952 earnings hit new high . . . 1953 should be even better . . . could easily double-in 
price. Recommended by a dozen services. The other company, a household name all 
over the U.S. is recession-proof ... has 25-year dividend record . . . stock offers good 
return. Its new product is so popular that earnings outlook is brilliant and 11 
Services say “Buy this stock at Market.” ‘ 

A 3-year study proves that when 10 or more leading investment counselors agree 
on a stock—that stock soon begins a dynamic advance. 

Would you like our “inside” detailed report on these two No. 1 stocks? It’s yours 
for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks trial subscription including weekly readers’ digest 
of all leading advisory services and other important information. , 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


The New Duval’s Investment Consensus Bulletin now includes many added profit 
making features. Don’t overlook our new section on the relative strength of the 
industry groups. 


[— —— — nn n= Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. R-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Report revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks with 
FREE 4 weeks’ service. New subscribers only. 














DO YOU WANT 
ACTIVE 
ADVICE 


COTTON 
SOYBEANS 
WHEAT 
CORN 

(5) OATS 

(6) STOCKS 


ALL these 6 GREAT, ACTIVE, WIDE- 
OPEN MARKETS covered in our twice-a-week 
letters. 


EXTRA SPECIAL: Our latest list of 7 far- 
above-average stocks that should double or 
triple present price—2 under $15—3 under $35. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 


Southern California 
Edison Company 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 176 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 25 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per. share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record June 5, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los An- 
geles, June 30, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering AI.L 5 markets 
mentioned above—VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 
Dept. FM, P .0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga, 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


May 15, 1953 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 
75¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation 
payable June 10, 1953 
to share owners of record 
at the close of business 
May 12, 1953. 


CHARLES P Hart 
Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, New York, May 1, 1953 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


CORPORATION 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


DIVISIONS 
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57th Consecutive Dividend 








The Doard of Directors of Rome 
Cab'e Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 57 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable July 1, 1953, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 10, 1953. 


Joun H. Dyett, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., May 7, 1953 























PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per share 
on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable June 10, 
1953 to stockholders of record 
May 22, 1953. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 
May 6, 1953 

















THE FUNDS 





Winning loser: General Capital Corporation 


WHEN Capital Managers, Inc. picked 
June, 1929 to form General Capital 
Corporation, it was, perhaps, the big- 
gest short-term mistake of the com- 
pany. However, later-day General 
Capital stockholders are still profiting 
from this early slip. With $8 per share 
in losses still to recoup and $2-$3 in 
unrealized losses, the fund currently 
pursues a policy of no dividend distri- 
butions. Earlier, GCC distributed tax- 
free dividends, but now management 
reinvests all dividends in the fund. For 
the stockholder, this means no imme- 
diate taxes. And when he sells his 
shares, the government's grab is in the 
form of a capital gains tax rather than 
a healthy income tax bite. Since GCC’s 
effective tax rate is only 6%, at mini- 
mum it means almost a 50% tax savings 
for individual investors. 

In addition, the fund does not place 
new purchasers in the awkward posi- 
tion of buying liabilities. Where other 
funds sell their shares on the basis of 
net asset value, GCC adjusts this figure 
for potential capital gains taxes on un- 
realized appreciation. In short, if the 
fund should decide to sell out, the new 
stockholder’s equity would be the same 
as his cost less load charge. The pur- 
chaser of any other fund in a similar 
situation would suddenly find his hold- 
ings showing an unjustifiable loss. 

Aside from these tax advantages, 
GCC offers buyers an exceptional rec- 
ord. An aggressive fund, GCC has rung 
up a 212.6% increase in asset value 
over the last 12 years. Funds like Affili- 
ated (helped by leverage), Fundamen- 
tal Investors, Incorporated Investors, 
and State Street have bettered this 
showing; but General Capitals record 
is still ahead of the aggressive funds’ 
average, 169.7%. 

More important is the improving 
quality of the performance in recent 
years. From its 1942 low to its 1946 
high, GCC increased its asset value 
only 145.3%, against 192.8% for its 
group. And in the abortive rise that 
culminated in June, 1948, GCC was 
low man on the totem pole. But since 
that date, management results have 
shown a marked turn for the better. 
Always a good fund to own during re- 
cessions (if one must own any securi- 
ties), the fund’s showing in the en- 
suing decline bettered the record of 
most conservative investment com- 
panies. 

From the 1948 high to the bull mar- 
ket top in January of this year, GCC’s 
book value increase has totalled 78.8%, 
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easily a top performance among all 
types of funds. And since the big 
Korean sell-off in the summer of 1950, 
GCC has managed to keep pace with 
the market, an accomplishment few 
funds have been able to achieve. Yet, 
during the downtrend that gripped 
Wall Street during the first quarter of 
this year, GCC declined less than 1% 
against 4.8% for the Standard and Poor's 
90-stock average. Even though 20% of 
assets were in cash or its equivalent, it 
still represented an outstanding port- 
folio performance. Besides its strong 
cash position, the fund is heavily com- 
mitted to defensive groups, with utili- 
ties the largest (16.3% of its portfolio). 
In addition GCC holds 5.7% in foods, 
3.5% in insurance stocks and 1.3% in 
banks. 

Asked if the fund were bearish, Ex- 
ecutive VP and Treasurer E. Roy Kit- 
tredge countered with the explanation: 
“When we're bullish, we're 100% in 
stocks.” 

Shares of GCC are not easy to come 
by. Unlike most funds which actively 
push their shares to hike the asset- 
based management fees, GCC sells only 
a limited number each year. This year, 
the public will get a crack at only 
20,000 new ones. One important reason 
is that the more stock outstanding, the 
thinner are spread the losses of earlier 
years. And Capital Managers is vitally 
interested in the use of this tax-induced 
asset, with 30% of GCC’s shares ‘in its 
own strongboxes. 





Dividend Notice 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able July'1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1953. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
May 15, 1953 


A World Of 
Opportunity 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 
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YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
260th DIVIDEND 






50¢ PER SHARE 


On May 18, 1953, 
dividend No. 260 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared 
by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
July |, 1953, to stocks 
holders of record at 
the close of business 
June 10, 1953. 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 

































E. |. DUPONT DENCMOURS & COMPANY 
l 


eo 5 raore 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 18, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
— $3.50 Series, both payable July 25, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 














of business on July 10, 1953; also 85¢ a 
share on the Common Stock as the second 
interim dividend for 1953, payable June 
13, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 25, 1953. 






L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 






























R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.124 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4.50% Series, have been 
declared, payable July 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 10, 1953. 


Winston-Satem, N. C. 
May 14, 1953 


















W. J. ConraD 
Secretary 

















—— 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
Pany’s capital stock, payable June 15, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the close o: 
business May 26, 1953. 

E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary 


























AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
i Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
"he ected cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
said declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of 
Company for the calendar quarter ending 






holde 30, 1953, payable August 1, 1953 to stock- 
July ° 2. ecord at the close of business on 


W. J. MatTHEws, Jr., Secretary 
(ee 





June 1, 1953 

















DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 18, 1953. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















Incorporated 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


The Board of Directors of A M |, 
Incorporated has declared a divi- 
dend of Fifteen Cents ($.15) per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able June 12, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on May 25, 1953. 


S. J. ALLIE, Secretary 

















CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
ar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on July 1, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











| THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 





30 ROCKEFELLER NEW YORK 20, 


N.Y. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable June 15, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 1, 1953. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable June 
10, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 27, 
1953. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
| May 6, 1953 


























I BM International BUSINESS 


rave marx MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 153rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 18, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be closed. C hecks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched ard Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
April 28, 1953 











CONTINENTAL __ 
Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 15, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 

















WARD 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 


COMMON DIVIDEND— 





May 12, 1953 





BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable July 1, 1953 to holders of record June 16, 1953. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable July 1, 1953 to holders of record June 16, 1953. 


475 Fifth Ave., New York City 





L. T. Melly, Treasurer 














THOUGHTS 





If spring came but once in a century, 
instead of once a year, or burst forth 
with the sound of an earthquake, and 
not in silence, what wonder and expec- 
tation there would be in all hearts to 
behold the miraculous change! But 
now the silent succession suggests 
nothing but necessity. To most men 
only the cessation of the miracle would 
be miraculous, and the perpetual exer- 
cise of God’s power seems less wonder- 
ful than its withdrawal would be. 

—LONGFELLOw. 


Live and let live is not enough; live 
and help live is not too much. 
—Orn E. MApIsON. 


A man of a right spirit is not a man 
of narrow and private views, but is 
greatly interested and concerned for 
the good of the community to which he 
belongs, and particularly of the city or 
village in which he resides, and for the 
true welfare of the society of which 
he is a member. —JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


In a free country there is much 
clamor with little suffering; in a 
despotic state there is little complaint 
but much suffering. —CAaRvuort. 


We need education in the obvious 
more than investigation of the obscure. 
—Justice HoLMEs. 


Make wisdom your provision for the 
journey from youth to old age, for it is 
a more certain support than all other 
possessions. —DiI0cENEs LAERTIUS. 


If I had wished to raise up a race of 
statesmen higher than politicians, ani- 
mated not by greed or selfishness, by 
policy or party, I would familiarize the 
boys of the land with the. characters of 
the Bible. —Joun Hatt. 


True dignity is never gained by 
place, and never lost when honors are 
withdrawn. —MaASSINGER. 

He that studies only men, will get 
the body of knowledge without the 
soul; and he that studies only books, 
the soul without the body. He that to 
what he sees, adds observation, and to 
what he reads, reflection, is on the right 
road to knowledge, provided that in 
scrutinizing the hearts of others, he 
neglects not his own. —CoLTon. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Wherever desirable superfluities are 
imported, industry is excited, and 
thereby plenty is produced. Were only 
necessaries permitted to be purchased, 
men would work no more than was 
necessary for that purpose.—FRANKLIN. 


Weakness, fear, melancholy, to- 
gether with ignorance, are the true 
sources of superstition. Hope, pride, 
presumption, a warm indignation, to- 
gether with ignorance, are the true 
sources of enthusiasm. —Huvume. 


He who is surety is never sure him- 
self. Take advice, and never be se- 
curity for more than you are quite 
willing to lose. Remember the word of 
the wise man: “He that is surety for a 
stranger shall smart for it; and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure.” —SpURGEON. 


Facts are worthless to a man if he 
has to keep running to somebody else 
for advice on how to use them. 

—Sven HALza. 


In a very real sense, today’s contest 
between freedom and despotism is a 
contest between the American assembly 
line and the Communist party line. 

—PauL G. HorrMan. 


The principal lesson Soviet economic 
planning has to teach us is how it 
should not be done. —T. ZAvALANI. 


Science has its being in a perpetual 
mental restlessness. 
—WiLLtiaM Temp Le, D.D. 


The improvement of the understand- 
ing is for two ends: first, for our own 
increase of knowledge; secondly, to en- 
able us to deliver and make out that 
knowledge to others. —Joun Locke. 


Good for the body is the work of 
the body, good for the soul is the work 
of the soul, and good for either the 
work of the other. —THOREAU. 


The hope of freedom depends ip 
real measure upon our strength, our 
heart and our wisdom.” We inst be 
"strong in-arms. We~mustbe strong in 
the source of all our armament—oy 


productivity. We all—workers and 
farmers, foremen and financiers, tech. 
nicians and builders—all must produce, 
produce more and produce yet mor. 
We must be strong, above all, in the 
spiritual resources upon which all else 
depends. We must be devoted with 
all our heart to the values we defend. 
We must know that each of these val. 
ues gnd virtues applies with equal force 
at the ends of the earth and in ow 
relations with our neighbor next door. 

—Dwicut D. EIsennowen. 


A helping word to one in trouble is 
often like a switch on a railroad track- 
an inch between wreck and smooth- 
rolling prosperity. —H. W. Brecuzn. 


A quick and sound judgment, good 
common sense, kind feeling, and an 
instinctive perception of character, in 
these are the elements of what is called 
tact, which has so much to with ac- 
ceptability and success in life. 

—C. Smmons. 


Whatever you are from nature, keep 
to it; never desert your own line of 
talent. Be what nature intended you 
for, and you will succeed; be anything 
else, and you will be ten thousand 
times worse than nothing! 

—Smwney Smits. 


Bad temper is its own scourge. Few 
things are more bitter than to feel 
bitter. A man’s venom poisons himself 
more than his victim. 

—CHARLES Buxton. 


There are very few original thinkers . 


in the world, or ever have been; the 
greatest part of those who are 

philosophers, have adopted the opinions 
of some who went before them, and 90 
having chosen their respective guides, 
they maintain with zeal what they have 
thus imbibed. —DvucGaLp STEWART. 





More than 3,000 selected Thou 
are available in a 544-page 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


According to the grace of God which is 
given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, I 


have laid the foundation, and another 


Sent in by S. R. Mandal, Flush- 
ing. N. Y. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


buildeth thereon. But, let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon. 


—I Conmwruians 3:10 
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B. C. FORBES Invites You 
to Share with Him These 


101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES” 
—Gleaned from the Careers of 


America’s Business Leaders! 




























ERE are experiences of men who make the headlines. Here are thousands of tips to help 
you develop your own best qualities! You'll be fascinated by the behind-the-scenes 


a of men who met the unpredictable, and learn how you, too, can meet a problem 
ead on. 


You discover Philip D. Wagoner’s secret formula on how to stop worry- 
ing; how K. T. Keller’s refusal to quit an assignment brought him a new 
one at a substantial pay raise; what Eddie Cantor gained when he lost 
$2,000,000; how Harvey Firestone managed to beat Henry Ford and 
Luther Burbank to a sale; how Ernie Weir obtained a revolutionary bank 
loan; how Walter C. Teagle’s lamp-lighting mission saved a market for 
Standard Oil of N. J.; how Joseph P. Day’s wiggling fingers wangled a 
big order; how meeting Charles M. Schwab changed Eugene G. Grace’s 
life; how Vincent Riggio’s trigger-thinking “put one over’ on his 
competitor! 


These true stories are absorbing! And they can help you create your own success story! 
» Want to further your own career? Now, B. C. FORBES reveals for the first time the amazing 
, experiences which dramatically changed the careers of America's top businessmen. Some 
of these incidents are tragic, some humorous, some trivial; many could happen to _ 
Now, this amazing book reveals how these men turned their experiences to incredible 
advantage! 


Here’s Insigut into the Lives of 





S. C. Allyn Eugene R. Grace Charles F. Kettering 
John D. Biggers W. T. Grant Albert D. Lasker 
Martin W. Clement John Hertz Leroy A. Lincoln 
John L. Collyer Paul Hoffman James H. Rand, Jr. 
Joseph P. Day Charles R. Hook Eddie V. Rickenbacker 
ane God at Donald W. Douglas William M. Jeffers John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
How Cold Soup Helped S.C. Allyn Harvey Firestone W. Alton Jones David Sarnoff 
yA ~aae os Harvey D. Gibson _K. T. Keller Thomas J. Watson 
4 1 siseneee Order 
y 
tt. ee —And Other Successful Leaders That 
Hat Passed for a Millionaire Will Make Your Life More Successful! 


— pDirt-Carrying to Pay Dirt 
a ’ o 
Bupesienes von Siriaas Guaranteed to Give You a “Lift” or Your Money Back ~~~ * 


K. T. Keller O i a 
Birth of an Idea Which Jolled B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
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on's Signi i 

ret of ry enna , Jan l Enclosed is $3.50 for a copy of the new B. C. Forbes book “I0I Unusual 
What Banker Reynolds Learned l Experiences." | understand that if it doesn't give me a "lift," | can get 

from Mules 1 my money back! (On N.Y.C. orders, please add 3% Sales Tax.) 6-1 | 

Eddie Rickenbacker’s “Most | | 

Cc Frightening Moment” DE cated onmsimnnrtenenenen pgm nnmmmmannnaiommecmnsaeannaiitile | 

Slow F lipped for $500,000 | (Please Print) | 
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ra. Boss Put in His Place | Address. .-------------- 2222-2 nnnnnnn nnn nn nnn nnnnn nnn n nn nnnnns 

Shot-Gun Birth! , 
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30 STORIES OF ALUMINUM 
MAKE NEWS 


TURN AN INSPIRED ARCHITECT LOOSE with a 
contractot who loves aluminum—and a new kind of build- 
ing starts happening. A building like this 30-story, alumi- 
num-clad Alcoa headquarters office in Pittsburgh. 7 7 7 
Efficiency through light weight was the purpose of its 
builders . . . and innovation their method. Outside walls of 
6 x 12-foot aluminum panels were simply hung like curtains 
from within—no scaffolding was required. Aluminum win- 
dows pivot on a vertical axis for safe and easy inside 
cleaning. A year-round aluminum radiant heating and 
cooling system in the ceiling is paneled with aluminum. 
Wiring, conduit, water tanks, ducts, elevators—are alumi- 
num, too. Light-walled, this building used hundreds of tans 
less structural steel framing than a conventional building 
of the same size . . . Thin-walled, it yields thousands of feet 
of extra floor space. It will require no painting—and 
virtually no maintenance. 7 7 7 The innovations which 
make it a sounder investment and a new, better way of 
business living were conceived and developed by Alcoa. In 
fact, the whole American aluminum industry has been built 
on Alcoa research, which for sixty-four years has worked 
to give aluminum most usefulness at lowest cost. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA * PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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ARCHITECTS: HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ + ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: MITCHELL & RITCHEY <- ALTENHOF &6 GOWN + GENERAL CONTRACTOR: THE GEORGE A FULLER i. 


